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Gay  Man  Fired 

“We  Do  Not  Hire  Homosexuals” 


By  Gary  V.  Richards 

WASHINGTON,  DC  —  An  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  (FBI)  was  fired  on 
May  1  for  his  admitted  homosexu¬ 
ality.  John  Calzada,  expelled 
from  the  organization  on  the 
grounds  that  his  being  gay  violates 
the  laws  of  his  home  state  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  has  Filed  a  preliminary  ap¬ 
peal  through  his  lawyer,  Frank 
Kameny.  They  are  awaiting  clarif¬ 
ication  of  FBI  employment  poli¬ 
cies  before  persuing  the  case. 

There  has  been  confusion  over 
exactly  what  is  the  policy  toward 
gays  in  government  agencies.  Otis 
Cox,  a  media  representative  for 
the  FBI,  told  GCN  that  “There  is 
a  policy  being  worked  on  between 
the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
FBI,”  but  that  it  “hasn’t  been 
completed  for  public  disclosure.” 
In  the  meantime,  “we  are  stand¬ 
ing  by  the  statement  that  we’ve 
always  made  that  we  do  not  hire 
homosexuals,”  Cox  explained. 

Calzada’s  attorney  has  sent  a 
letter  to  the  acting  director  of  the 
Bureau,  William  Webster, 
“asking  a  series  of  specific 
questions  as  to  the  allegations 


against  him,”  so  that  the  formal 
appeal  might  be  filed.  “I  gave  the 
director  twenty  days  to  respond,” 
said  Kameny. 

Tom  Breen  is  the  chief  counsel 
to  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights, 
which  is  investigating  the  FBI’s 
hiring  and  firing  policies.  He 
stated  that  “This  is  one  of  the 
areas  where  the  director  has  to 
look  at  the  policy  and  my  chair¬ 
man  is  hoping  that  he’ll  take  a 
fresh,  modern  look  at  the  policy  in 
this  particular  area.” 

Breen  expressed  his  agreement 
with  the  official  employment  pol¬ 
icies  handed  down  by  the  Justice 
Department  concerning  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  individual  examination  of 
cases.  Terrance  Adamson,  the 
Department’s  Director  of  Public 
Information,  stated  that,  for  the 
Justice  Department, 

“homosexuality  is  not  grounds 
for  firing  unless  it  can  be  proven 
on  a  case  by  case  basis  that  it  ad¬ 
versely  affects  the  employee’s 
ability  to  perform  his  job.”  Breen 
said  that  “the  fact  that 

someone  says  they’re  a 
homosexual  doesn’t  mean  he’s 


Recruits  Hear 
About  Gays 

BOSTON,  MA  —  Forty-five 
new  Boston  police  officers 
received  a  brief  lesson  in  dealing 
v  with  the  gay  community  last 
Wednesday  at  the  Boston  Police 
Academy.  The  morning  session 
was  arranged  by  Robin 
MacCormack,  special  assistant  to 
Mayor  Kevin  White. 

The  purpose  of  the  program 
was  not  to  discuss  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  or  sociological  views  of 
homosexuality,  but  rather  to 
present  to  these  police  recruits 
some  practical  education  on  how 
as  police  officers  to  deal  with  les¬ 
bians  and  gay  men.  MacCormack 
explained  that  police  officers, 
particularly  in  the  downtown 
area,  often  encounter  “gay  cases” 
in  the  course  of  their  routine 
police  work.  He  cited  a  list  of 
“words  better  left  unsaid”  in 
which  some  Boston  officers 
offered  gratuitous  and  insulting 
remarks  to  gay  victims  of  crime, 
instead  of  professional  assistance. 

Many  of  the  questions  asked 
dealt  with  the  proper  terminology 
to  use.  It  was  explained  why 
calling  citizens  “fags”  or  “dykes” 
inhibits  the  proper  delivery  of 
police  services  to  the  community, 
and  that  gay  people  constitute  a 
significant  percentage  of  the 
population,  particularly  in  urban 
areas.  The  class  —  over  half  of 
whom  are  women  or  members  of 
racial  minorities  —  was  especially 
responsive  in  this  area  and  seemed 
sensitive  to  the  need  for  using 
accurate  and  respectful 
terminology. 

Another  area  discussed  was  that 
of  gay  victims  of  crime. 
MacCormack  cited  numerous 
articles  from  GCN  on  how  young 
“queer  bashers”  assault  or 
murder  gays  in  the  vicinity  of  gay 
bars  or  in  known  cruising  areas, 
and  pointed  out  that  many  such 
cases  have  been  successfully 
prosecuted  because  of 
cooperation  between  the  police 
and  the  gay  community.  He  noted 
that  police  officers  who  have  a 
good  rapport  with  the  gay 
community  will  become  highly 
effective  if  they  are  promoted  to 


Robin  MacCormack,  liaison  be¬ 
tween  the  City  of  Boston  and  the 
gay  community. 

the  rank  of  detective.  Conversely, 
it  was  brought  out  that  detectives 
who  do  not  have  good  contacts  in 
the  gay  community  will  be 
unsuccessful  in  solving  some  of 
their  assigned  cases. 

Some  of  the  class  members 
asked  about  gay  police  officers: 
whether  they  will  ever  become  a 
reality  in  Boston.  MacCormack 
replied  that  there  already  are  gay 
police  officers  in  Boston,  as  there 
are  gay  people  in  every  other  line 
of  work.  About  half  the  class 
raised  their  hands  when 
MacCormack  asked  if  any  of 
them  knew  any  gay  people. 

MacCormack  explained  that 
there  are  over  20  gay  bars  in 
Boston  and  that  police  officers 
will  occasionally  be  called  into 
those  establishments  to  answer 
disturbance  calls.  He  stated  that  it 
was  neither  necessary  nor  proper 
to  make  a  judgmental  decision  on 
the  lifestyle  on  the  people 
involved.  He  added  that  gays  live 
throughout  the  city,  not  just  in  the 
downtown  area. 

The  police  recruits  will  be 
lectured  separately  on  the  laws 
affecting  gays  by  the  commander 
of  the  Academy,  Capt.  William  J. 
Hogan,  who,  as  it  happens,  is  a 
friend  of  MacCormack. 
Specifically  included  in  that 
training  will  be  the  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
concerning  private  sexual  conduct 
and  the  right  to  privacy. 

This  session  was  the  first  in  a 
series  ‘which  MacCormack  says 
will  be  conducted  with  all  new 
police  officers.  (With  retirements 
Continued  on  Page  6 


By  Jil  Clark 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  — 
Two  San  Francisco  lesbians  have 
filed  a  $400,000  claim  against  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  as  com¬ 
pensation  for  damages  they  in¬ 
curred  as  a  result  of  police  har- 
rassment  of  them  in  January. 

“Although  the  bruises  the  po¬ 
lice  gave  me  have  faded,  I’m  still 
dealing  with  the  repercussions 
from  that  night,”  said  Shirley 
Wilson,  one  of  the  plaintiffs. 

On  the  night  of  January  21 ,  two 
Mission  Hill  officers  intercepted 
Wilson,  a  hospital  technician,  and 
Sue  Davis,  a  nurse  at  Children’s 
Hospital,  as  they  walked  to  their 
car  from  Amelia’s  Bar  on  Val¬ 
encia  Street.  When  the  police  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  getting  into  the 
car,  an  argument  ensued.  Accor¬ 
ding  to  their  legal  counsel,  Judy 
Baer,  they  were  then  verbally  and 
physically  abused  by  the  police. 
Four  more  officers  arrived,  and 
the  women  were  arrested  and 
taken  to  Mission  Station. 

Wilson  and  Davis  claim  that, 
while  at  Mission  Station,  they 
were  beaten  again,  and  one  of 
them  was  strip-searched  in  the 
presence  of  male  officers. 
Although  they  were  detained  over¬ 
night,  they  contend  that  they  were 
denied  a  phone  call  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  charges  against  them 
until  the  next  morning,  at  which 


time  they  were  released  on  their 
own  recognizance. 

Charges  Dropped 

Wilson  and  Davis  were  charged 
with  three  misdemeanors: 
resisting  arrest,  failure  to  identify 
themselves,  and  being  drunk. 

However,  at  their  last  court  ap¬ 
pearance  on  March  21,  the  women 
were  granted  a  “90-day  continu¬ 
ance,”  a  period  of  90  days  during 
which  the  District  Attorney  must 
sentence  them  or  drop  the 
charges.  Baer  believes  that  D.A. 
Freitas  has  decided  to  let  the 
charges  drop  on  June  21. 

Baer  cites  this  action  as  eviden¬ 
ce  of  “more  politicking”  on  the 
part  of  the  D.A.’s  office;  “Jhey 
originally  wanted  to  prosecute,” 
explained  Baer,  “but  (after  the  of¬ 
ficers’  brutality  was  brought  to 
the  public’s  attention)  the  D.A.’s 
office  knew  it  didn’t  stand  a  chan¬ 
ce  (of  making  the  charges  stick).” 
Suit  is  Filed 

The  $400,000  suit  was  filed  a- 
gainst  the  city  on  April  10  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  filing  suits  against  the 
Police  and  Sheriff’s  Departments. 
Baer  told  GCN  that  she  expects 
that  the  city  will  reject  the  claim, 
but  her  clients  must  wait  until  it 
has  done  so  before  they  can  sue 
the  police.  At  that  time,  they  will 
sue  the  Police  Department  for 
abuse  and  the  Sheriffs  Depar¬ 
tment  for  its  illegally  conducted 


strip-search.  (While  in  jail,  Wilson 
and  Davis  were  in  the  custody  of 
the  Sheriff). 

In  the  Bay  Area  Reporter, 
Wilson  enumerated  some  of  her 
reasons  for  filing  the  claim. 
“Besides  being  forced  to  be  a  very 
’public’  lesbian,”  she  said,  “1 
missed  a  week’s  salary,  which  is 
really  rough  when  you’re  a 
mother.  I’m  still  paying  my  medi¬ 
cal  and  legal  bills.  The  usual  fear  1 
have  as  a  woman  going  out  at 
night  has  been  compounded  — 
you  never  know  when  another  in¬ 
cident  may  occur.” 

“The  intent  of  the  claim  is  not 
only  to  gain  compensation  for 
themselves,  but,  in  the  same  way 
that  rape  victims  are  claiming 
compensation,  its  purpose  is  to 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  further  vi¬ 
olence  against  women,”  stated 
Maureen  Rafferty,  a  member  of 
Wages  Due  Lesbians  (WDL),  a 
group  working  closely  with  the 
claimants.  WDL’s  interest  in  the 
Davis-Wilson  claim  is  based  on 
the  belief  that  “it  represents  an¬ 
other  way  in  which  women  are 
fighting  against  violence  .  .  .  whe¬ 
ther  we  are  lesbians  or  not, 
women  have  always  paid  a  very 
high  price  for  saying  ‘no’  —  in  the 
streets,  in  the  office,  or  in  our 
homes  —  and  in  this  case,  we  want 
the  police  to  pay.” 


Episcopal  Panel  Recommends 


Ordination 

WASHINGTON,  DC  —  “The 
same  criteria  as  are  used  for  het¬ 
erosexuals  should  be  used  for 
homosexuals.”  With  those  words, 
a  national  commission  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  recommended 
that  gay  persons  be  permitted  to 
be  ordained  as  priests  so  long  as 
those  persons  were  “able  and 
willing  to  conform  their  behavior 
to  that  which'  the  church  affirms 
as  wholesome.” 

The  commission  recommended 
that  decisions  regarding  ordina¬ 
tions  in  individual  cases  be  left  up 
to  bishops  and  commissions  on 
ministry.  The  General  Convention 
of  the  church,  scheduled  for 


of  Gays 

September,  was  urged  not  to  enact 
any  “legislation  which  singles  out 
a  particular  human  condition  and 
makes  of  it  an  absolute  barrier  to 
ordination.” 

The  report,  prepared  by  the 
Standing  Commission  on  Human 
Affairs  and  Health,  endorsed  the 
ordination  of  gay  persons  who, 
“because  of  the  enormous 
cultural  pressure  against  them,” 
do  not  wish  to  make  public  their 
sexuality,  and  also  of  those 
persons  “who  have  suffered  long 
enough  and  want  to  ‘come  out  of 
the  closet.’  ”  It  declined,  however 
to  recommend  the  ordination  of 
gay  persons  who  might  have  “an 


abnormal  obsession,”  said  the 
report,  are  those  who  aggressively 
demand  “gay”  rights  or  seek  the 
blessing  of  the  church  on  their 
“marriage.”  “We  believe  they  are 
not  qualified  and  competent  to  be 
ordained,”  the  commission 
stated,  “nor  to  be  seen  as  an 
authentic  alternative  sexual 
model.” 

The  report  stated,  “The  various 
homosexual  adaptions  result,  in 
some  cases,  in  behavior  which 
some  Christians  regard  as  ab¬ 
normal,  immoral,  and/or 
antisocial.  Such  behavior,  as  in 
the  case  of  some  expressions  of 
Continued  on  Page  6 


necessarily  violating  any  laws  at 
all  if  they’re  in  Virginia  or  any¬ 
where.  That  can’t  be  the  answer, 
something’s  got  to  be  job  re  ■ 
lated.  ’’The  subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  is 
also  awaiting  clear  policy 
statements  from  the  FBI  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  before 
taking  further  action. 

Representative  Ted  Weiss  (D- 
NY),  after  hearing  of  Calzada’s 
firing  by  the  FBI,  was  outraged 
and  made  a  speech  to  his  fellow 
House  member  condemning  the 
action  and  the  FBI’s  policy.  Weiss 
is  the  sponsor  of  the  national  Gay 
Civil  Rights  Bill. 

In  addition  to  the  suit  concer¬ 
ning  his  dismissal,  Calzada  has 
filed,  with  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  (ACLU)  in 
Washington,  assault  charges 
against  two  FBI  agents.  Kameny 
had  given  Calzada  instructions 
not  to  answer  any  questioned 
posed  by  the  Bureau  without  his 
being  present.  When  Calzada  re¬ 
fused  to  speak  during  the  inter¬ 
rogation  and  attempted  to  leave, 
“they  physically  turned  him  a- 
round,  which  constitutes  assault,” 


Kameny  stated. 

A  spokesperson  for  the  ACLU, 
Nina  Kraut,  explained  that  they 
were  not  handling  the  case  of  Cal¬ 
zada’s  dismissal,  but  awaiting  a 
decision  on  the  Donald  Ashton 
case  by  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
Ashton  was  allegedly  coerced  into 
resigning  from  the  FBI  because  of 
his  homosexuality  several  years 
ago.  “Any  order  that  comes  down 
in  the  Ashton  case  will  be  ben¬ 
eficial  to  anyone  gay,”  said 
Kraut. 

Regarding  the  importance  of 
the  assault  charges  leveled  by  Cal¬ 
zada,  Kraut  said,  “I  don’t  think 
there’s  been  any  other  case 
brought  against  any  agents  at  the 
FBI  in  such  a  fundamental  area,  a 
lifestyle  sort  of  issue.”  If  damages 
are  won,  “it  will  make  people  in 
the  FBI  a  little  more  cognisant 
that  they  can’t  fool  around  like 
that,  they  can’t  do  those  things,” 
the  spokesperson  said. 

While  awaiting  the  revised 
policy  statement  from  the  FBI, 
Kameny  told  GCN," We’re  incen¬ 
sed  that,  because  they  (the  FBI) 
consider  homosexuality  a  miscon¬ 
duct,  Calzada  has  been  precluded 


Dr.  Franklin  Kameny,  Washing¬ 
ton  DC  Human  Rights  Commis¬ 
sioner. 

from  receiving  unemployment 
benefits.” 

“What  we  are  seeking  in  this 
appeal,”  said  Kameny,  “is  the  re¬ 
versal  of  a  very,  very  clear  present 
policy.”  He  stated  that  “The 
Justice  Department’s  position,  as 
expressed  by  Adamson,  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  what  one  would  want 
to  see,  namely  that  your  personal 
life  has  no  relevancy  to  your  qual¬ 
ifications  for  employment.”  He 
and  Calzada  are  hoping  to  have 
this  stance  either  adopted  by  the 
FBI  voluntarily  or  imposed 
legally. 


Lesbians  Sue  San  Francisco 
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quote  of  the  week  new  hampshire  forms  coalition  little  is  paroled 


“I  suspect  that  if  currently  closeted  clergy  were  to 
come  out,  some  congregations  would  find  that  the  mini¬ 
ster  who  comforted  them  in  the  face  of  illness  or  the 
priest  who  baptized  their  baby  is  also  the  dyke  or  faggot 
of  their  jokes  and  fears.  Obviously  not  all  clergy  are  gay, 
and  not  all  gay  clergy  are  competent  ministers.  But 
enough  are  both  gay  and  competent  to  make  an  impor¬ 
tant  statement.” 

—  Mary  Hunt,  a  feminist  theologian, 
in  an  article  entitled  “Getting 
Together”  published  in  the  June 
1979  issue  of  Moving  On,  the 
monthly  magazine  of  the  New 
American  Movement. 


anonymous  complaints  ok 

BOSTON,  MA  —  Private  citizens  are  entitled  to 
make  official  complaints  against  police  officers  without 
having  their  identities  divulged,  the  Massachusetts 
Labor  Relations  Commission  has  ruled. 

The  case  arose  when  a  Boston  business  owner 
filed  a  complaint  against  the  staff  of  Pax  Centurion,  the 
newspaper  of  Boston  Police  Patrolmen’s  Association, 
(BPPA)  in  connection  with  the  use  of  toy  badges  in  ex¬ 
change  for  advertising  in  the  newspaper.  The  business 
owner  did  not  want  to  make  his  identity  known,  so  the 
Internal  Affairs  Division  (IAD)  instituted  a  complaint  in 
its  own  name. 

BPPA  chair  Chester  Broderick  demanded  to  know 
the  name  of  the  complainfant  and,  when  police  officials 
refused  to  tell  him,  he  filed  an  unfair  labor  practice 
charge  against  the  City  of  Boston.  The  union  contended 
that  its  members  are  entitled  to  know  the  names  of  their 
accusers. 

Hearing  Officer  Stuart  A.  Kaufman,  however, 
agreed  with  the  city  that  divulging  the  name  would 
“undermine  the  discretion  essential  to  the  conduct  of 
an  internal  investigation. . . .  Indeed,  the  evidence 
strongly  suggests  that  the  Union  would  have  taken 
recriminations  against  the  complaintant  had  they 
learned  his  identity.”  Kaufman  was  later  upheld  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Labor  Relations  Commission. 

The  practice  of  police  union  officials  of  soliciting 
advertising  from  gay  businesses  in  Boston  (see  GCN, 
Vol.  5,  No.  12)  was  partially  responsible  for  the  internal 
investigation. 


lesbian  and  gay  parents  meet 

CAMBRIDGE,  MA  —  The  Lesbian  and  Gay  Parents 
Project  (LGPP)  is  a  resource,  education,  and  referral 
center  for  lesbian  mothers  and  gay  fathers  struggling 
with  custody,  visitation,  and  related  issues.  The 
collective  of  twelve  women  and  men  has  announced 
plans  for  training  sessions  to  take  place  on  three 
consecutive  Saturdays  from  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  beginning 
July  28.  Sessions  will  consist  of  lectures  and  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  legal  issues  surrounding  custody,  an 
exploration  of  client/staffer  interaction  through  role 
plays,  and  a  panel  discussion  with  lawyers  familiar  with 
custody  cases. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  for  interested  persons  on 
July  10,  at  7:30  p.m.,  at  ClearSpace,  485  Mass.  Ave. 
Childcare  will  be  provided.  For  more  information,  call 
(617)  492-2655.  • 


it’s  fountain  square  for  cinti 

CINCINNATI,  OH  —  Fountain  Square  will  be  the 
scene  of  a  Lesbian/Gay  Pride  Day  rally  on  Saturday, 
June  30,  from  1-4  p.m.  There  will  be  entertainment, 
speakers,  awards,  and  booths.  The  rally  is  sponsored  by 
the  Greater  Cinti  Gay  Coalition  (GCGC),  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Lesbian  Activist  Bureau  (LAB).  The  LAB 
will  sponsor  separate  social  activities  after  the  rally,  in 
the  form  of  a  hayride  and  a  Whitewater  canoe  trip.  The 
GCGC  is  planning  a  film  festival  for  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  from  4-8  p.m.  on  June  30;  the 
films  scheduled  are  Word  Is  Out,  The  Leonard  Matlovich 
Story,  and  A  Question  of  Love.  A  picnic  is  planned  for 
Burnet  Woods  on  Sunday,  July  1  at  11  a.m. 


alternate  parade  planned  for  nyc 

NEW  YORK,  NY  —  International  Gayday  will  be 
celebrated  with  a  Gaywalk  for  Freedom  up  5th  Avenue  to 
Central  Park.  Saturday,  June  23,  the  9th  annual  Christo¬ 
pher  Street  Liberation  Day,  is  the  date  for  a  day-long  free 
people’s  street'festival,  arts  fair,  exhibitions  of  crafts, 
poetry,  music,  and  dance.  At  midnight,  a  plaque  com¬ 
memorating  the  1969  Stonewall  rebellion  will  be  affixed 
at  52  Christopher  Street,  site  of  the  demolished  Stone¬ 
wall  Inn.  The  site  will  be  proclaimed  a  gay  historic 
landmark,  and  an  all-night  candlelight  vigil  will  follow 
the  commemoration. 

At  noon  on  Sunday,  June  24,  an  open  letter  to  the 
world  from  gay  people  will  be  read  under  the  arch  in 
Washington  Square  Park,  where  the  4th  Annual  Gaywalk 
for  Freedom  will  commence,  proceeding  up  5th  Avenue 
to  Central  Park  at  72nd  Street,  where  there  will  be  a 
“Stonewall  Gay-In”  and  picnic.  Simultaneous  Gaywalks 
for  Freedom  will  be  held  throughout  the  world,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  organizers  of  the  New  York  events. 

For  further  information,  call  (212)  866-8157. 


CONCORD,  NH  —  Gay  men  and  lesbians  in  New 
Hampshire  are  establishing  a  coalition  for  political  and 
social  action. 

Men  and  women  from  central  and  southern  New 
Hampshire,  the  White  Mountains,  and  the  seacoast  area 
gathered  on  June  1  for  an  initial  idea-sharing  session. 
Participants  agreed  to  begin  work  on  two  activities  and 
to  discuss  several  specific  suggestions  for  future  activi¬ 
ties  at  the  next  meeting  on  Sunday,  July  15. 

That  meeting  is  open  to  all  gay  men  and  lesbians 
who  are  interested  in  political  and  social  action  in  New 
Hampshire.  Persons  with  children  are  welcome.  For 
more  information,  contact  Ellen  McClung,  31  Union  St., 
Concord  03301;  Jim  Bretz,  136  North  Main  St.,  Concord 
03301,  telephone  224-7027;  Gilbert  Caron,  25  Fulton  St., 
Nashua  03060,  telephone  883-5583;  or  David  Cowdery,  6 
Olde  English  Rd.,  Apartment  303,  Dover  03820,  tele¬ 
phone  749-2342. 

The  two  activities  on  which  work  has  begun  are  the 
collecting  of  information  for  a  referral  list  of  gay- 
oriented  professionals,  services,  and  businesses  in  New 
Hampshire  and  the  collecting  of  funds  so  that  New 
Hampshire  can  be  represented  at  a  planning  meeting  in 
early  July  for  the  October  national  gay  march  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  DC. 


lesbian  sexual  imagery 

CAMBRIDGE,  MA  —  Tee  Corinne,  a  graduate  of  the 
Pratt  Institute,  will  present  a  slide  show  entitled  “Les¬ 
bian  Sexual  Imagery  in  the  Fine  Arts”  on  Sunday,  July  8. 

This  is  a  two-hour  presentation  documenting  early 
works  from  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  China,  Japan,  and 
Renaissance  Europe,  mostly  anonymous  or  made  by 
men.  Woman-made  images  date  from  the  mid-19th  cen¬ 
tury  and  have  flowered  in  the  past  decade.  Included  in 
the  program  is  “A  Sapphocentric  Love  Story,”  which  is 
an  animation  of  lesbian  lovemaking  featuring  two  rag 
dolls. 

Corinne  began  working  with  labia  images  in  1974, 
developing  the  Cunt  Coloring  Book  and  color  photo¬ 
graphs  in  /  Am  My  Lover.  She  began  doing  studies  of 
women  making  love  in  1975. 

Times  for  the  slide  presentation  are  3  and  8  p.m.  at 
ClearSpace,  485  Mass.  Ave.  in  Cambridge.  Admission  is 
$2,  and  all  women  are  welcome. 


articles  solicited 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA  —  The  next  issue  of  Gay 
Insurgent,  a  journal  of  gay  liberation  research,  reviews 
and  news,  will  focus  on  government  and  corporate  sur¬ 
veillance  and  repression  of  the  gay  and  lesbian  move¬ 
ments.  Articles  are  solicited  on  that  topic.  Of  special 
interest  are  materials  on  grand  jury  abuse,  FBI  harass¬ 
ment,  and  documents  released  from  federal  agencies 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  and  Privacy  Acts. 
Please  send  all  submission  by  mid-summer  to  Gay 
Insurgent,  P.O.  Box  2337,  Philadelphia,  PA  19103. 


deputy  mayor  named  grand  marshall 

LOS  ANGELES,  CA  —  The  Christopher  Street  West 
Association,  which  has  sponsored  annual  gay  pride 
events  since  1970,  has  announced  that  Deputy  Mayor 
Grace  Montanez  Davis  will  be  grand  marshall  of  this 
year’s  Gay  Pride  Parade,  scheduled  for  July  1. 

With  a  theme  of  “Gay  Pride  Everywhere,”  the 
parade  will  begin  at  3  p.m.  on  Sunday,  July  1,  moving 
along  Santa  Monica  Blvd.  in  West  Hollywood.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  the  parade  has  not  been  in  central 
Hollywood.  On  June  30  and  July  1,  from  10  a.m.  to  11 
p.m.,  a  Gay  Pride  Festival  will  be  held  on  the  parking  lot 
of  the  Pacific  Design  Center  at  Melrose  Avenue  and  San 
Vicente  Blvd. 


providence  parades 

PROVIDENCE,  Rl  —  The  fourth  annual  Gay  Pride 
Parade  is  scheduled  for  Saturday,  June  30,  assembling 
at  12:30  p.m.  in  Cathedral  Square  for  an  orientation 
session  prior  to  the  departure  of  the  parade. 

This  year’s  parade  is  in  three  sections,  the  first 
being  comprised  of  lesbians  and  gay  men.  The  second 
section  will  consist  of  individuals  marching  in  support 
of  gay  rights,  and  the  last  section  will  be  made  up  of 
people  representing  organizations  supportive  of  gay 
rights.  Posters  and  banners  identifying  individuals  or 
organizations  are  encouraged. 

For  further  information,  contact  Dan  Donnelly  at 
(401)  728-9269  or  Ray  La  Rivierre  at  (401)  277-9257. 

richmond  celebrates 

RICHMOND,  VA.  —  Richmond  will  celebrate  its 
first  annual  Lesbian  and  Gay  Pride  on  Saturday,  June  23. 

At  11  a.m.,  a  motorcade  will  depart  from  Azalea 
Mall,  moving  to  Byrd  Park  for  a  picnic.  People  are  urged 
to  bring  food,  games,  and  music  for  the  picnic. 

A  dance  sponsored  by  Richmond  Lesbian-Femin¬ 
ists  will  begin  at  9  p.m.  at  the  Sheraton  Motor  Inn 
Monroe  Room.  A  donation  will  be  requested  at  the  door 
for  the  dance. 

For  additional  information  or  if  you  need  housing, 
contact  P.O.  Box  5522,  Richmond,  VA  23220. 


NEW  YORK,  NY  —  Joan  Little  has  been  paroled 
from  the  North  Carolina  Correction  Center  for  Women  in 
Raleigh,  where  she  had  been  serving  a  7  to  10  year 
sentence  for  breaking  and  entering.  In  1975,  while  she 
was  imprisoned,  Little  was  acquitted  of  the  stabbing 
death  of  Clarence  Alligood,  a  jailer  who  allegedly 
sexually  assaulted  her  in  her  cell. 

Little  is  currently  living  with  a  Queens  (NY)  family, 
and  will  soon  begin  work  as  a  file  clerk  for  an  unidenti¬ 
fied  New  York  law  firm.  She  will  be  under  intensive 
supervision  for  at  least  two  years  before  she  will  be 
eligible  for  release  from  parole. 


glad  gets  grant 

BOSTON,  MA  —  Gay  and  Lesbian  Advocates  and 
Defenders  (GLAD),  a  Boston-based  non-profit  legal 
defense  organization  for  gay  people  in  crisis  in  the 
criminal  justice  system,  has  been  awarded  a  grant  of 
$1250  by  the  National  Educational  Foundation  for  Indi¬ 
vidual  Rights  (NEFIR).  NEFIR  is  funded,  in  part,  by  a 
grant  from  the  Playboy  Foundation. 

Grant  money  is  awarded  by  NEFIR  to  enhance  the 
exchange  of  information  about  gay  rights  cases  nation¬ 
ally.  It  facilitates  referrals  for  attorneys  who  need  to 
consult  with  specialists  in  preparing  legal  cases.  Such 
grants  are  also  intended  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the 
financial  resources  of  such  organizations. 

Other  organizations  which  have  been  awarded 
grants  by  NEFIR  include  Lambda  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Fund,  Inc.,  Gay  Rights  Advocates,  Lesbian 
Rights  Advocates,  the  Texas  Foundation  for  Human 
Rights,  and  several  individual  attorneys. 

The  specific  use  of  GLAD’s  grant  funds  will  be 
decided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


gay  journal  comes  from  england 

LONDON,  ENGLAND  —  The  Gay  Journal,  a  new 
quarterly  of  culture  and  liberation  produced  by  gay  men 
and  lesbians,  has  begun  publication  in  England.  The 
Gay  Journal  relies  on  “voluntary  work  and  on  the 
support  of  subscribers,  readers,  and  contributors.” 
Submissions  to  The  Gay  Journal  are  invited  and 
encouraged;  persons  submitting  material  are  asked  to 
enclose  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  and  to 
retain  a  copy  of  the  submission. 

For  further  information,  write  The  Gay  Juumai  jn 
care  of  BBD  Publishing,  Flat  F,  23/24  Great  James 
Street,  London,  England  WC1N  3ES. 


going  gay  on  tv 

NEW  YORK,  NY  —  Two  major  television  networks 
are  preparing  documentary  programs  about  gay  people, 
assisted  in  the  preparation  of  the  programs  by  gay 
organizations  around  the  country. 

ABC-TV  is  planning  a  one-hour  documentary  for 
broadcast  in  October,  and  filming  is  under  way  in  New 
York  City,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco.  There  will 
be  no  narration  in  this  program:  gay  people  will  speak 
for  themselves  on  the  subject  of  liberation. 

CBS-TV  is  presently  filming  gay  youth  activities 
and  parents  of  gay  youth  for  a  special  feature  aimed  at  a 
young  audience.  It  will  be  aired  during  the  summer  as 
part  of  a  new  program,  “30  Minutes,”  described  as  a 
news  magazine  program  for  young  people. 


tucson  plans  pride  week 

TUCSON,  A Z  —  The  highlight  of  Gay  Pride  Week  in 
Tucson  will  come  on  Sunday,  June  24,  with  a  mammoth 
picnic  in  Himmel  Park,  featuring  games,  food,  and 
refreshments  donated  by  Tucson  businesses  and 
organizations. 

An  interfaith  ecumenical  service  is  planned  for 
Wednesday,  June  27,  and  a  roller  skating  party  is 
currently  being  organized.  For  additional  information, 
call  (602)  326-9719. 


malahinis  and  kamaainas  invited 

HONOLULU,  HI  —  Everyone  is  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  Hawaii’s  4th  annual  Pride  Picnic,  beginning  at 
noon  on  Saturday,  June  23,  at  Queen’s  Surf  Beach. 
Everything  will  be  free.  The  event  is  co-sponsored  by 
many  groups  and  businesses,  which  have  arranged  to 
provide  food,  beverages,  and  entertainment.  There  will 
be  many  booths,  but  nothing  will  be  sold.  According  to 
the  organizers,  “Gays  and  straights,  malahinis  and 
kamaainas,  everyone  is  invited  to  spend  this  really 
delightful  day  in  the  park.” 


new  jersey  holds  pride  picnic 

RIVERDALE,  NJ  —  In  conjunction  with  National 
Gay  Pride  Week,  Gay  Activists  Alliance  of  Morris  County 
is  sponsoring  the  second  annual  Gay  Liberation  Cele¬ 
bration  on  Saturday,  June  23.  The  festivities  include  a 
picnic  with  food  and  beverages,  games,  a  rally  for  the 
Christopher  Street  parade  in  New  York  City  on  June  24, 
contests,  and  raffles.  The  celebration  will  take  place  at 
Valley  Spring  Lake  on  Route  23  in  Riverdale,  and  will  run 
from  10  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  For  further  information,  call  the 
helpline  number,  (201)  762-6217. 
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Man  Critical  Following  Attack 


MINEAPOLIS,  MN  —  Terry 
Knutson,  33,  was  attacked  by 
three  persons  at  2  a.m.  on  June  6 
in  Loring  Park,  a  popular  gay 
male  cruising  area  near  downtown 
Minneapolis.  Reports  from  police 
and  witnesses  indicate  that  the 
three  persons  were  seen  in  the 
park  with  baseball  bats,  clubs,  or 
pipes. 

According  to  Don  Schnelle,  Of¬ 
fice  Manager  for  the  Minnesota 
Committee  for  Gay  Rights 
(MCGR),  “Terry  is  listed  in  criti¬ 
cal  condition.  He  is  in  a  coma.  He 
is  given  less  than  10%  chance  for 
'survival,  and  he  is  given  less  than 
1  %  chance  —  if  he  does  live  —  to 
ever  regain  any  kind  of  a  normal 
life.  One  of  his  eyes  was  removed, 
and  they  (the  doctors)  believe 
that  there  was  sufficient  damage 
done  to  his  brain  that,  if  he  does 
live,  he’ll  never  see  again.” 

Claude  Peck,  who  hosts  a  gay 
radio  program  in  Minneapolis, 
told  GCN  that  he  had  heard  that 
there  was  such  extensive  brain 


damage  that,  if  Knutson  recovers, 
“he’ll  probably  be  a  vegetable.” 
A  hospital  spokesperson  would 
only  say,  “His  condition  is  criti¬ 
cal.” 

On  June  12,  as  a  result  of  this 
and  other  incidents,  a  night  of 
protest  was  organized  by  12-15 
organizations  in  the  lesbian  and 
gay  male  community,  including 
MCGR.  Five  hundred  persons  at¬ 
tended  a  meeting  which,  accor¬ 
ding  to  Schnelle,  “involved  dis¬ 
cussion  of  alternatives,  what  the 
specifics  of  the  incident  were,  the 
fact  that  his  (Knutson’s)  family 
needs  30  pints  of  blood,  .  .  . 
there’s  over  $5000  that’s  been 
gathered  so  far  in  reward  funds 
put  together  by  private  in¬ 
dividuals”  and  establishments 
where  Knutson  has  worked. 

Following  the  community 
meeting,  some  700  people  began  a 
march  to  Loring  Park,  picking  up 
more  people  along  the  route  so 
that,  by  the  time  a  candle-light 
vigil  began,  more  than  1100  per¬ 


sons  had  gathered. 

Several  people  took  Knutson 
from  Loring  Park  to  the  Henn¬ 
epin  County  Medical  Center 
following  the  attack.  At  the  time, 
Schnelle  said,  “they  did  not  leave 
any  names  or  information  about 
(Knutson).”  Consequently,  police 
did  not  have  any  immediate  leads 
in  locating  the  attackers,  even 
though  Knutson  was  still  semi¬ 
conscious  upon  his  arrival  at  the 
hospital.  “Those  people  have  sin¬ 
ce  come  forward,”  said  Schnelle. 
“There  were  five  of  them,  and  the 
police  now  have  sworn  state¬ 
ments.” 

Mayor  A1  Hofstede  held  a  press 
conference  on  June  12  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  he  was  “beefing  up” 
police  patrols  in  Loring  Park. 
Prior  to  the  attack  on  Knutson, 
only  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation  had 
patrolled  the  park  area,  mainly  in 
their  cars,  around  the  perimeter  of 
the  park.  Hofstede  said  that  now 
there  will  be  foot  patrols  moving 


through  the  park,  and  the  officers 
on  patrol  will  be  Minneapolis  city 
police,  for  the  most  part  in  plain 
clothes. 

“There’s  a  real  mixed  feeling 
about  that,”  Schnelle  said, 
“because  police  patrols  have  al¬ 
ready  been  stepped  up.  One  bad 
side  of  it  is  that  some  of  the  pat¬ 
rols  are  plainclothes  officers,  and 
we  already  have  reports  of  gay 
men  being  entrapped.  There’s  got 
to  be  some  renewed  dialogue  with 
the  police  department  about 
that.”  The  same  sentiment  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Peck. 

Knutson’s  friends  requested 
that  the  police  keep  them  infor¬ 
med  of  the  investigation’s 
progress,  but  it  was  more  than  a 
full  day  before  any  of  them  was 
contacted  by  police  officers.  “The 
police  department  was  really  slow 
in  getting  on  the  specifics  of  the 
case,”  said  Schnelle.  “It  was  more 
than  a  day  before  any  law  enforce¬ 
ment  officials  came  to  them  with 
any  information.  The  police  were 


very  slow  to  respond  in  that  re¬ 
spect.” 

Schnelle  said  that  the  night  af¬ 
ter  the  attack  on  Knutson,  police 
in  the  downtown  area  ticketed 
men  in  front  of  Minneapolis’  lar¬ 
gest  gay  bar.  “Twenty-two  jay¬ 
walking  tickets  were  issued  to  gay 
men,”  he  said.  “They  were  rather 
discriminatory  in  who  they  were 
giving  tickets  to.  The  police 
response  has  been  very  mixed.” 

GCN  attempted  to  contact  one 
of  several  police  officers  said  to  be 
involved  in  the  investigation. 
None  were  available  for  comment 
except  Deputy  Police  Chief  Bru- 
cianni,  who  is  the  liason  officer 
between  the  gay  community  and 
the  police.  He  said,  “As  far  as  I 
know,  (the  detectives)  had  some 
information  and  they’re  trying  to 
run  down  the  clues  to  try  to  iden¬ 
tify  one  of  the  perpetrators. 
That’s  all  I  know.” 


Man  Accused  of  Statutory  Rape 


of  Minor 

By  Warren  Blumenfeld 

EASTHAMPTON,  MA  — 
Arthur  S.  Hackett,  33,  has  been 
charged  with  four  counts  of 
assault,  one  count  of  assault  with 
intent  to  rape,  and  one  count  of 
statutory  rape.  The  alleged 
incidents  were  said  to  have 
occurred  during  a  four  and  a  half- 
year  period  involving  one  young 
man  wnen  he  was  between  the 
ages  of  13  and  17. 

Hackett  also  faces  possible 
charges  of  possession  of 
marijuana  and  the  procurement  of 
alcohol  for  aminor,  brought  about 
by  a  police  raid  on  Hackett’s 
residence.  During  the  raid,  the 
young  man  in  question  was  in 
attendance  at  a  party  given  by 
Hackett. 

Hackett  was  arraigned  in 
Hampshire  County  District  Court 
on  May  3  and  is  free  on  $10,000 
bail.  He  pleaded  innocent  to  all  six 
counts  and  is  awaiting  a 
preliminary  hearing  in  front  of  a 
judge  scheduled  for  District 
Count  on  June  14. 


Asked  how  the  charges  came 
about,  Hackett  said,  “I  suppose 
the  kid  had  a  lot  of  parental 
pressure  placed  on  him  to  turn  me 
in.  He  told  his  parents  six  months 
ago  that  I  was  gay  and  that  he  was 
hanging  around  with  me.  To  my 
mind,  one  of  two  things  were 
going  through  his  mind  when  he 
told  his  parents:  either  he  wanted 
them  to  accept  him  for  being 
bisexual,  or  the  other  possibility 
was  that  he  was  asking  them  for 
help  to  reform  and  be  straight.” 

Hackett  stated  that  at  no  time 
did  assault  or  force  enter  into  their 
relationship.  However,  during  a 
chance  meeting  on  the  street, 
recently  the  young  man,  who  is 
now  18,  swore  at  Hackett  and 
treated  him  as  if  they  were  never 
friendly.  Hackett  said,  “this 
incident  on  the  street  was  a 
complete  reversal.  Not  too  long 
ago,  this  same  young  man  said  to 
me,  ‘I  will  never  leave  you.  You 
are  my  best  friend.’  I  guess  the  kid 
is  embarrassed  or  something.” 

William  A.  Norris,  Hackett’s 
attorney,  discussed  the  upcoming 


hearing  withGCN.  He  said,  “This 
hearing  is  simply  a  preliminary 
step.  We  wil  use  it  for  discovery 
purposes.  We  will  size  up  the 
witnesses  and  find  out  where  we 
stand.  The  judge  who  will  hear  the 
case  will  do  one  of  two  things: 
either  he  will  recommend  that  the 
case  goes  to  a  grand  jury  and  then 


BOSTON,  MA  —  One  of  the 
defendants  in  the  so-called 
“Revere  sex-case”  has  been 
allowed  to  change  his  plea  of 
guilty  to  one  of  not  guilty,  and  is 
now  demanding  that  the  Suffolk 
County  District  Attorney  either 
dismiss  all  charges  against  him  or 
go  ahead  with  a  full  trial.  Mark 
Davis  had  previously  pleaded 
guilty  to  having  sex  with  a  boy 
under  the  age  of  16  and  was  given 
three  .  ’probation  (See  GCN, 
Vol.  6,  No.  39). 

However,  Davis  —  who  has 
consistently  maintained  that  he 
never  was  sexually  involved  with 
any  youth  at  the  Revere  location 


be  heard  in  Superior  Court,  or  he 
could  recommend  that  the  case 
remain  in  District  Court  where  it 
would  eventually  be  thrown  out 
because  District  Court  does  not 
have  jurisdiction  over  this  type 
of  case.” 

The  attorney  will  be  contacting 
The  Lambda  Legal  Defense  and 


—  now  claims  that  due  to  the 
ineffective  assistance  of  his 
lawyer,  Henry  Folen  of 
Watertown  (MA),  he  made  a 
hasty  judgement  that  he  wants  to 
change.  He  appeared  in  chambers 
before  Judge  Richard  Banks,  who 
was  wiling  to  accept  a  plea  of 
“nolo  contendre”  in  exchange  for 
no  sentence,  or,  alternatively, 
have  the  charges  “noil  prossed.” 
But  Davis,  who  is  a  counsellor 
with  the  Division  of  Youth 
Services,  says  that  under  those 
conditions,  he  would  still  lose  his 
job  for  an  act  he  says  he  never 
committed. 

Davis’s  friend,  Roger  Spear, 


Educational  Fund,  Inc  (LLDEF) 
in  New  York  and  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Advocates  and  Defenders 
(GLAD)  in  Boston  for 
information  and  research 
assistance.  GCN  hopes  to  update 
this  story  as  details  concerning  the 
preliminary  hearing  come  in. 


Davis’s  friend,  Roger  Spear 
who  was  also  a  “Revere  defen¬ 
dant,”  had  all  charges  against  him 
dismissed  by  Judge  Banks  —  the 
only  one  of  the  defendants  to  have 
done  so.  Davis  said  that  accepting 
the  plea  bargain  was  a  mistake. 

Assistant  Suffolk  County 
District  Attorney  Thomas  Butters 
opposed  Davis’s  motion  to  change 
his  plea,  but  Judge  Banks  granted 
it  nonetheless.  Unless  Butters 
agrees  to  drop  the  charges  against 
Davis,  there  will  have  to  be  a  full 
trial  on  the  case,  which  Davis  says 
the  D.A.  will  be  absolutely  unable 
to  prove. 


Revere  Defendant  Changes  Plea 


Children 9s  Rights  at  Issue 
in  Lesbian  Parent  Case 


By  Cindy  Stein 

RICHMOND,  VA  —  The 
American  Civil  Liberties  Untion 
(ACLU)  has  petitioned  the  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  of  Virginia  on  behalf 
of  the  seven-year  old  son  of  a  les¬ 
bian  woman  who  has  been  denied 
all  rights  to  visit  her  child.  The 
petition,  forty  pages  in  length, 
alleges  that  a  child  has  a  right  to 
see  his  or  her  natural  parent  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  lifestyle  of  the  par¬ 
ent. 

In  this  case,  the  boy  was^  legally 
adopted  by  his  father  and  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  second  wife  in  proceedings 
before  Judge  B.A.  Davis  III  in  the 
Franklin  County  Circuit  Court  in, 
Virginia.  The  petition  alleges  that 
Davis  based  his  decision  concer¬ 
ning  the  adoption  and  the  termin¬ 
ation  of  the  mother’s  visitation 
rights  solely  upon  her  lifestyle, 
without  inquiring  into  whether 
such  a  ruling  would  be  in  the  best 
interestsof  the  child.  This,  conten¬ 
ds  the  ACLU,  was  a  violation  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  both 
the  son  and  his  mother. 

In  addition,  the  petition 
challenges  the  Virginia  adoption 


laws  on  the  grounds  that  they  are 
unconstitutionally  vague.  Specif¬ 
ically,  this  challenge  alleges  that, 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  law  to 
include  “articulable  or  evenly  en¬ 
forceable  standards”  upon  which 
to  base  a  judgement,rulings  made 
are  based  upon  “the  individual 
tastes  and  sensibilities  of  the  pre¬ 
siding  judge.” 

Finally,  the  petition  stresses  the 
detrimental  effect  upon  the  boy  of 
the  judicially  imposed  separation 
fiom  his  mother. 

The  petition  states  that  “The  a- 
doption  granted  by  the  court  .  .  . 
imposes  on  Jack  (the  fictitious 
name  given  to  the  boy  to  protect 
his  privacy)  a  loss  equivalent  to  his 
mother’s  death.” 

Jack’s  natural  parents  were 
separated  in  1972,  and  his  mother 
was  granted  custody.  The  mother 
and  son  lived  in  Ohio,  where,  in 
1974,  they  moved  in  with  another 
woman  and  her  son.  In  1976,  on 
the  pretext  of  taking  Jack  out  to 
dinner,  the  natural  father  and  his 
new  wife  took  the  boy  to  Virginia. 

Jack’s  mother  was  advised  that 
she  would  not  win  back  custody 


because  of  her  sexuality,  and  she 
agreed  to  relinquish  custody  to  the 
father  in  exchange  for  visitation 
privileges.  Those  privileges  were 
terminated  by  Davis  when  he 
ruled  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of 
Jack  by  his  natural  father  and  his 
second  wife. 

Three  ACLU  attorneys  were 
named  in  the  petition  as  Jack’s 
lawyers.  One  of  them,  Marcia 
Robinson  Lowry,  is  an  attorney 
with  the  ACLU’s  Children’s 
Rights  Project,  based  in  New 
York  City. 

The  case  will  be  orally  argued 
before  a  three-judge  panel  of  the 
Virginia  Supreme  Court  on  the  is¬ 
sue  of  whether  the  substantive  al¬ 
legations  made  on  Jack’s  behalf 
will  be  heard  by  the  full  court.  If 
allowed,  the  ACLU  attorneys  will 
then  have  an  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
sent  these  issues,  for  the  first  time, 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Virginia.  This,  would  be  the  first 
such  high  court  of  any  state  to 
hear  a  lesbian  custody  case  based 
on  the  rights  of  the  child. 

No  oral  arguments  have  yet 
been  scheduled. 


“AMAZON  LOVER”:  Women  finish  5-mile  road  race  held  in  Boston 
June  10  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mass.  Women’s  Political  Caucus.  The  event 
was  the  first  such  race  ever  to  be  completely  organized,  sponsored,  and 
run  by  women. 
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A  Stonewall  Nation 


Stonewall  means  fighting  back.Injthepasttenyearsgaypeoplehave 
begun  fighting  back:  in  cities  and  in  small  towns,  in  the  courts  and 
legislatures,  and  in  the  streets.  The  fights  have  been  local,  the  leaders 
unconnected,  the  movements  disparate.  Slowly,  we  have  begun  to 
develop  a  national  consciousness,  a  sense  of  our  common  identity.  We 
made  contact  with  each  other  in  the  Dade  County  fight  and  in  raising 
money  to  defeat  the  Briggs  Initiative.  Now  we  are  creating  a  national 
grass  roots  organizing  and  mobilization  structure  to  plan  the  March  on 
Washington. 

As  we  reach  out  and  support  one  another,  we  find  ourselves  with 
symbols;  our  literature  grows;  we  develop  a  mythology.  Anita  Bryant 
has  become  a  symbol  of  the  Right;  the  Dan  White  verdict  is  violence 
against  each" of  us;  and  the  riots  in  San  Francisco  are  seized  as  the, 
second  Stonewall  Rebellion.  We  have  a  romantic  vision  and  see  our¬ 
selves  fighting  together  towards  common  goals.  But  we  must  examine 
our  culture,  scrutinize  our  romantic  vision  and  make  sure  the  symbols 
we  have  developed  are  the  symbols  we  need. 

The  Gay  Movement  has  used  Stonewall  as  ?  symbol  of  gay  men 


fighting  back  —  we  must  take  this  symbol  back  if  it  is  to  be  our  own. 
Women  participated  in  the  riots.  Stonewall  must  come  to  mean  les¬ 
bians  and  gay  men  fighting  back  against  oppression,  passionately  and 
together. 

We  are  a  nation  across  lines  of  gender  and  color  and  language  and 
class  because  of  our  common  identity  as  queers.  What  we  have  in  com¬ 
mon  is  our  sexuality  and  our  oppression.  We  have  been  trained  to  hate 
ourselves,  and  we  still  feel  guilt  because  we  as  women  love  women  and 
we  as  men  love  men.  We  are  different  and  separate  in  all  other  aspects. 
Our  unity  is  hard-won  and  limited.  As  a  nation  we  are  divided  and 
struggling.  But  our  culture,  which  means  taking  back  our  language, 
which  means  altering  the  power  structure,  which  means  changing  our 
sexual  dynamics  and  liberating  ourselves  from  thousands  of  years  of 
control,  is  most  alive  in  ideological  struggle.  As  we  create  our  myth¬ 
ology,  as  we  do  with  Stonewall  today,  we  must  recognize  ttye  differ¬ 
ences  which  separate  us  and  celebrate  that  which  unites  us  in  constant 
struggle. 


Community  Voices 


looking  through 
the  window 

Dear  Community  Voices, 

As  a  gay  male  and  a  prisoner,  I  am  both  sad¬ 
dened  and  outraged  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury  in 
the  trial  of  Dan  White.  I  feel  it  was  a  mockery  of 
justice  on  the  part  of  the  jury. 

Both  the  Mayor  and  a  City  Supervisor  of  one  of 
the  greatest  cities  in  the  USA  are  killed,  and  yet 
this  jury  could  no I  even  think  of  a  possible  first- 
degree  murder  conviction  for  Dan  White!! 

I  must  say  this  to  the  community,  our  gay  com¬ 
munity,  as  a  writer  and  a  prisoner  I  must  ask  you 
all  to  think  of  the  power  we  have  as  a  whole!  The 
breaking  of  a  few  windows  and  a  few  fires  will 
settle  nothing!  It  will  not  accomplish  anything! 

But,  we  as  a  whole  have  the  power  to  change  and 
right  the  wrongs  done  to  our  gay  community,  our 
people,  our  life-style! 

We  have  the  leaders  and  we  have  the  finances,  to 
say  nothing  of  some  of  the  best  legal  minds  in  the 
country.  So,  why  not  use  our  power  as  a  whole? 

Stop  this  hatred  and  bitterness,  this  stupid  indif¬ 
ference  and  senselessness  within  our  community. 
Pull  together,  not  apart,  not  divided,  but  together 
as  a  whole.  I  don’t  think  we  know  just  how  much 
power  we  have  as  a  whole! 

Support  our  organizations,  our  papers,  our 
magazines,  our  leaders! 

Once  we  pull  together  and  finally  realize  that  we 
are  all  gay,  then  and  only  then  will  our  power  be 
felt  and  seen.  Then  we  will  have  accomplished 
what  we  only  now  dream  of  and  about. 

I  hope  that  this  paper,  our  paper,  will  print  this 
and  1  hope  that  it  reaches  out  and  makes  us  think 
and  get  our  act  together. 

With  gay  pride  and  love  always, 

Anthony  T.  Smith 
Angola,  LA 

flowers 

Dear  Editor, 

I’m  sure  you’ll  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I 
want  to  seize  either  your  throat  or  that  of  some 
subordinate  up  there. 

Naturally,  I’m  not  pleased  with  Robbie  Rosen¬ 
berg’s  review  .  .  (of  my  book  Flowers,  GCN, 
Vol.  6,  No.  44),  except  for  the  opportunity  to  al¬ 
literate;  nonetheless,  I  don’t  debate  it  —  one  must 
live  with  an  occasional  bad  review  —  nor  do  I 
really  debate  the  choosing  of  a  seriously  disturbed 
personality  to  review  a  book  with  sore  little 
pathology  to  it;  I’m  told  even  pathologues  have 
something  to  say. 

What  1  do  debate  is  the  thumping  dumbheaded- 
ness  of  handing  the  damn  thing  to  the  ex-lover  of 
one  of  the  people  about  whom  the  book  is  affec¬ 
tionately  written.  What  gay  man,  mad  or  sane,  is 
going  to  be  objective  while  listening  to  some  other 
gay  man  wax  erotic  about  his  former  soul-mate? 
Choosing  Robbie  Rosenberg  just  does  not  make 
lot  of  sense  to  me  —  No,  that’s  not  what  I  want  to 
say.  What  I  want  to  say  is:  “Are  you  out  of  your 
BrooksBrother’smind!,”  is  what  I  want  to  say. 

Of  course,  you  may  not  have  been  involved 
editorially  or  otherwise  and  whoever  was  may  have 
not  known  the  situation.  But  it  would  have  been 
fairly  easy  to  have  inquired  into  this.  Not  good 
journalism  to  be  so  unaware,  also  not  good  busi¬ 
ness  (let’s  not  discuss  good  manners). 

Certainly,  I’ll  get  over  this  and  even  publish 
other  books;  I  may  even  smile  nicely  about  it  some 
day  real  soon.  At  the  moment,  however,  I  want  to 
jump  up  and  down  on  someone’s  editorial  chest  up 
there. 

How  are  you  otherwise? 

Debatable  yours, 

Richard  Ronan 
Jersey  City,  NJ 


solidarity 

Dear  GCN, 

I  feel  excessive  space  is  devoted  to  lesbian  issues. 
1  feel  these  issues  are  valid  and  need  exposure.  My 
own  understanding  of  lesbian  issues  has  deepened 
because  of  these  articles.  However,  I  find  I  enjoy 
reading  GCN  less  and  less,  and  even  hesitated 
renewing  my  subscription,  wondering  if  it  was 
worth  it.  The  telling  argument  was  I  feel  I  needed 
to  support  the  gay  press  as  opposed  to  enjoying  it. 
I  used  to!  But  I  find  my  enthusiasm  waning  with 
excessively  Ienghthyarticles  and  undue  emphasis  on 
lesbian  issues. 

Nancy  Walker  turns  me  off. 

I  like  your  news  items  from  many  places  —  gives 
a  sense  of  unity  and  solidarity  to  read  of  a  gain 
here,  a  victory  there,  a  stand  taken  but  opposed 
another  place. 

Generally  I  think  you’re  doing  a  good  job. 

Sincerely 

Stephen  Burke 
S.  Lawrence,  MA 


12  carver 

Dear  GCN : 

I  don’t  know  how  much  your  publishing  of  the 
Boston  Landmarks  Commission  hearing  helped, 
but  it  certainly  didn’t  hurt.  ( GCN  “News  Notes,” 
May  26,  1979).  Many  of  my  friends  and  friends  of 
the  gay  community  did  not  know  of  this  quick 
hearing  until  reading  it  in  your  newspaper. 

As  early  as  October  29,  1977,  the  City  Con¬ 
servation  League  sent  out  literature  on  saving  12, 
14,  and  16  Carver  Street.  This  was  ignored,  and 
I’m  sure  that  City  Hall  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  heard  of  Mr.  Lawson’s  work  on  the 
above. 

Although  12  Carver  probably  would  have 
changed  hands,  it  would  be  better  off  than  the 
parking  lot  it  probably  will  become  for  the  next 
three  to  five  years. 

Thanking  you  for  keeping  us  informed  on  what 
is  going  on  in  our  area. 

Roland  M.  t- ^Chance 
Owner-Manager 
Twelve  Carver 
Boston,  MA 


ANITA  BRYANT  MINISTRIES 


May  30,  1979 


Richard  Burns 
Managing  Editor 
GAY  COMMUNITY  NEWS 
22  Bromfield  Street 
Boston,  MA  02108 

Dear  Mr.  Burns, 

Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  grant  Anita  Bryant  Ministries  permission 
to  reprint  from  your  publication? 

The  item  desired  is  found  on  page  12  of  the  May  1979  issue.  It  is 
titled  "A  Decade  of  Gay  Defiance." 

Along  with  the  written  permission,  would  you  please  provide  whatever 
credit  line  you  would  like  used? 


Thank  you  for  your  prompt  assistance. 


Sincerely, 


Deana  McDonald 
ABM  Newsletter  Staff 


80X  40-2948  MIAMI  Bf-ACM  FLORIDA  13140  (305)  338-0421 


Anita  Bryant  Green  President 
Robert  E.  Green  Chairman  ot  the  Board 
H.  Edward  Rowe  tx ecutwc  Director 


(permission  denied) 


GCN  welcomes  letters  to  “Community  Voices”.  If*  at  all  possible,  your  letters  should  ue 

typed  and  doubled-spaced.  Anonymous  letters  will  not  be  published,  but  names  will  be 
withheld  upon  request.  Letters  should  be  addressed  to  Community  Voices,  GCN,  22 
Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  MA  02108  
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— — Speaking  Out 
Hispanic  Lesbians 
and  Homosexuals 


By  A  nthony  E.  Lucas 

Calling  ourselves  the  Boston  Committee  of  Hispanic  Lesbians  and  Homosexuals,  a  small 
group  which  aims  to  provide  direction  to  the  Boston  Hispanic  community,  we  are  today 
working  to  build  unity.  The  group,  representative  of  several  Latin-American  nationalities, 
formed  about  two  weeks  ago  originally  had  in  mind  the  intention  to  inform  and  orient  the 
Hispanic  Community  to  the  Gay  Pride  March  slated  for  June  16. 

At  our  first  meeting  we  decided  that  our  efforts  would  be  centered  within  the  Latin  com¬ 
munity:  by  offering  speakers,  workshops,  in  organizing  social  and  cultural  activities,  etc.,  that 
would  be  the  of  interest  to  Latin  lesbians  and  homosexuals.  Towering  over  this  objective  is  our 
desire  that  the  group  serve  as  a  base  for  the  unification  of  Hispanic  homosexuals  and  lesbians; 
we  wish  to  have  more  contact  with  our  Latin  community;  we  wish  to  come  to  the  aid  of  those 
Latins  that  for  one  reason  or  another  keep  to  themselves  or  see  themselves  obligated  to  remain 
within  the  closet.  Without  espousing  any  particular  political  philosophy  we  wish  to  become 
better  known  within  our  community.  We  must  do  all  that  is  possible  to  destroy  the  well-known 
“machismo”  that  is  deeply  ingrrined  in  our  culture. 

We  desire  that  our  group  support  the  sexual  liberation  of  all  people  and,  in  particular, 

A  Past  of  Our  Own 

By  Leslie  Powell 

We  have  been  weekend  gays  for  far  too  long.  We  have  stayed  in  our  expensive  closets  and 
watched  the  media  distort  our  lifestyle  and  degrade  our  humanity;  we  have  spent  our  dollars 
not  on  political  action,  but  on  booze,  on  Vega  hatchbacks,  on  12  piece  pantsuits,  on  vacations 
in  Palm  Springs.  We  have  retreated  into  domesticity  and  economic  conservatism. 

All  the  while  we  have  snickered  or  shuddered  at  the  “street  revolutionaries”:  the 
obscenity  spouting  dykes  and  the  outrageous  drag  queens  —  those  very  individuals  who  have 
refused  to  sell  out  their  integrity.  We  have  sat  silently  by  at  the  office  while  co-workers 
laughed  at  jokes  about  queers.  We  have  tried  to  be  straighter  than  straight  in  our  own  lifestyle 
while  watching  other  men  and  women  lose  their  jobs,  lose  their  professional  licenses,  lose  their 
children.  We  have  stayed  home  with  our  silent  lovers  and  silent  friends  and  allowed  a  small 
group  of  courageous  people  fight  our  battle  for  us.  This  has  gone  on  for  far  too  long. 

Yes,  gay  organizations  are  quite  rightly  calling  into  question  the  integrity  of  many  gay 
people  —  as  John  Rechy  lists  them,  “the  powerful  gays  who  could  afford  to  be  daring,  the 
closeted  politicians,  the  uncommitted  writers,  the  cowardly  businesspeople,  the  fearful  pro¬ 
fessionals.”  And  I  have  talked  to  these  same  people  and  they  try  to  tell  me  that  much  is  being 
done  by  those  who  do  not  wish  to  be  exposed;  they  tell  me  that  they  are  optimistic  about  the 
amount  gay  people  can  accomplish  from  the  safety  of  their  closets.  And  yet  I  wonder. 

Because  what  I  have  seen  in  my  life  is  the  tragic  toll  continued  compromise  and  non¬ 
involvement  can  take  on  any  human  being.  There  comes  a  time  when  risks  must  be  taken,  risks 
of  an  exceedingly  personal  nature.  This  has  been  shown  to  be  true  in  combating  sexism  and 
racism.  It  is  no  less  true  for  us. 

The  risks,  as  regards  the  gay  movement,  are  primarily  those  of  a  financial  nature:  can  one 
risk  honesty  if  one’s  whole  lifestyle  is  dependent  upon  remaining  in  the  closets?  I  would  be  the 
first  to  say  that  the  choice  is  not  an  easy  one,  but  then  the  important  choices  never  are,  are 
they?  I  was  non-political  once  too.  I  was  non-political  in  1963  when  a  male  roommate  was 
beaten  and  left  for  dead  outside  our  door  here  in  Long  Beach,  California.  I  was  non-political 
in  May  of  1972  when  I  was  fired  from  a  high  school  teaching  position. 

In  a  sense,  I  too  could  be  described  as  “unemployable,”  like  our  street  revolutionary 
friends.  I  do  not  take  to  hiding  my  identity  as  a  matter  of  course,  because  I  have  seen  what  it 
can  do.  Not  once  as  a  teacher  did  I  meet  a  gay  colleague  who  was  honestly  concerned  with  the 
relentless  persecution  being  meted  out  by  this  culture,  much  less  concerned  with  the  struggles 
of  his  or  her  gay  students.  No,  the  atmosphere  was  one  of  the  greatest  superficiality:  they 
planned  to  “go”  on  the  weekends  and  they  discussed  who  was  discreetly  sleeping  with  whom. 


that  of  homosexuals  and  lesbians.  We  all  know  that  this  task  is  difficult  and  that  our  efforts  to 
liberate  ourselves  will  be  marked  by  many  errors,  but  that  is  not  to  say  that  we  give  up  hope. 
We  hope  that  this  few  introductory  words  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  will  move  you  to  get  in 
contact  with  us. 

For  more  information,  write  BCHLH,  c/o  GLN,  22  Bromfield  Street,  Boston  02108,  or 
call  Gay  Hot  Line  (426-9371)  from  7  p.m.  to  9  p.m.  Someone  that  speaks  Spanish  will  answer 
your  questions. 


“Speaking  Out”  is  the  column  designed  for  the  benefit  of  GCN  readers.  It  is  part  of  our 
continuing  effort  to  provide  a  true  forum  of  opinion  for  the  community.  We  encourage  you 
to  send  your  thoughts,  ideas,  feelings  and  comments  to  us  and  we  encourage  you  to  respond 
to  any  ideas  expressed  in  this  space.  The  opinions  expressed  in  “Speaking  Out”  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  the  newspaper,  the  staff  or  the  advertisers.  Speaking  Out, 
GCN,  22  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  MA  02108. 


That  has  gone  on  far  too  long.  The  middle  class  games  have  got  to  stop. 

I  have  spent  a  good  part  of  the  last  18  years  in  gay  bars.  It  has  been  time  well  spent,  for  I 
have  known  gay  men  and  lesbians  who  have  a  thousand  times  the  grit,  the  courage,  of  that 
possessed  by  many  of  the  rest  of  us.  I  have  seen  them  beaten  by  the  police  on  the  streets  of  Los 
Angeles,  have  seen  them  battle  for  their  homes,  their  jobs,  their  very  dignity  as  human  beings 
—  and  I’ve  seen  them  succeed  against  overwhelming  odds.  And  all  the  while,  the  majority  of 
us  have  stayed  silent  and  watched  from  the  sidelines,  secure  in  our  homes  and  careers.  This  has 
gone  on  for  far  too  long. 

The  first  step  in  the  freeing  of  our  minds  is  to  believe  in  the  validity  of  our  own  existence, 
to  realize  that  what  this  culture  has  been  telling  us  about  how  to  run  our  lives  has  no 
importance.  It  is  irrelevant  and  it  is  a  lie. 

It  tells  us,  for  example,  that  gays  are  sick  —  and  it  enforces  this  myth  by  the  vicious 
harassment  of  gays  and  gay  establishments.  Meanwhile  the  rape  laws  in  this  country  are  a 
joke.  It  tells  us  that  each  American  has  the  right  to  be  left  alone,  and  then  it  courts  take 
children  away  from  gay  parents.  It  tells  us  that  the  law  is  here  to  ensure  our  safety  as  citizens 
from  violent  crime  —  and  then  it  directs  its  police  force  to  patrol  Griffith  Park  restrooms  in 
L.  A.  while  the  murder  rate  climbs. 

No,  the  truth  is  that  the  sickness  of  our  time  is  a  sign  of  society’s  derangement,  not  our 
own.  We  must  refuse  to  believe,  and  to  let  others  believe  in,  this  social  lie.  We  must  force  this 
culture  to  confront  us  in  all  our  diversity,  with  all  our  strength.  What  Alex  Haley  has  said 
about  black  Americans  applices  as  well  to  us:  “We  are  a  people,”  he  said,  “who  have  suffered 
from  a  lack  of  a  sense  of  self.” 

It  is  special  being  gay.  It  is  special  and  overwhelming  and  terrifying  and  terrific.  Just  like, 
in  fact,  being  straight,  or  bisexual,  or  being  alive  in  this  world  of  ours.  As  a  Los  Angeles  gay 
columnist  once  said,  “We,  as  gay  people,  as  history’s  outsiders,  are  in  a  special  position  to 
transform  the  rest  of  this  society.”  We  are  in  a  position  like  that  of  the  artists  and  the  poets: 
with  the  potential  to  liberate  ALL  individuals  from  the  tyranny  of  this  culture.  And  I  mean  all 
people.  There  comes  a  time  when  we  must  all  say,  “We  will  take  no  more.”  That  time  is  now. 

In  spite  of  everything,  or  maybe  because  of  it,  I  am  an  optimist.  I  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  a  transformed  universe  —  and  in  the  vision  it  will  take  to  bring  it  about.  The  poet  T.S.  Eliot 
once  said  about  the  human  will  to  achieve:  “For  us,  there  is  only  the  trying.  The  rest  is  not  our 
business.”  It  is  time  for  each  of  us  to  do  just  that  —  to  try. 


Community  Voices 


masters/johnson 

Dear  Sisters  and  Brothers: 

The  parade  Of  the  Masters  and  Johnson  PR 
campaign  on  television  to  introduce  their  new 
book  Homosexuality  in  Perspective,  from  the  Phi I 
Donahue  Show  to  Dick  Cavett’s  potpourri  on 
Public  Service  Broadcast,  in  our  opinion  reveals 
the  growing  and  deepening  gulf  between  the  ways 
that  heteromale-oriented  knowledge  —  by 
stubbornly  persisting  in  asking  the  wrong  ques¬ 
tions  —  “scientifically”  perceives  us  .  .  .  and  the 
ways  that  we  gays,  through  our  rapidly  expanding 
gay  consciousness,  are  beginning  to  perceive  our¬ 
selves.  Masters  seems  under  a  compulsion  to 
iterate  and  re-iterate  that,  at  the  present  state  of 
their  research  arts,  they  can  produce  no  evidence 
to  show  that  homosexuality  (or,  for  that  matter 
heterosexuality)  is  genetically  determined.  Were 
this  statement  truly  a  reflection  of  scientific  ob¬ 
servation  as  he  claims,  instead  of  a  questionable 
dogma  —  and  the  core  —  on  which  the  entire 
Masters-Johnson  corpus  appears  to  be  based,  it 
would  require  to  be  followed  in  sequence  by  the 
obvious  admission  that  they  can  equally  produce 
no  evidence  to  show  that  homosexuality  (or  for 
that  matter,  heterosexuality)  is  NOT  genetically 
determined.  In  effect  —  given  the  present  state  of 
the  heteromale’s  assumption  that  his  world-view  is 
still  all-encompassing  —  we  are  back  to  where  they 
started  from.  We  are  back  to  where  they  began 
asking  the  wrong  questions  to  begin  with.  With  all 
due  and  loving  respect  for  M  Johnson’s  woman’s- 
consciousness  and  compassion,  we  gays  are  being 
presented  with  yet  another  chapter  in  our  “nigger- 
ization”,  referring  of  course  to  U.S.  Rep.  Ron 
Dellumns’  (D-CA)  quotation  in  GCN  (June  2)  “a 
nigger  is  anyone  in  society  whose  role  is  defined 
and  limited  by  others.” 

Masters  and  Johnson,  for  all  their  unquestion¬ 
able  sincerity  and  devotion,  must  be  seen  as 
products  of  the  now  long-obsolete  "Nature  vs. 
Nurture”  controversy  so  redolent  of  19th  century 
reductionism,  both  of  them  implacably  encased  in 
the  traditional  hetero  conviction  that  subject- 


object  relationships  are  all  there  are.  They  appear 
to  have  no  inkling  of  the  new  frontiers  of  Ethology 
and  Socio-Biology  wherein  “subject-SLWECT 
vision  —  the  turn-key  or  cornerstone  to  gay  con¬ 
sciousness  —  might  be  postulated  as  THE  specie- 
survival  contribution  of  the  gay  mutation,  for 
which  homoerotic  orientation  supplies  triggering 
mechanisms. 

With  gaybrotherlove, 

Harry  Hay 
Alcalde,  NM 

the  battle  cry 

Dear  Sisters — 

I  have  no  fancy  education  in  law,  but  a  person 
certainly  doesn’t  need  such  to  be  convinced  that 
Dan  White  got  away  with  MURDER  because  he’s 
a  heterosexual,  and  the  man  he  killed  was  a  homo¬ 
sexual!  Had  it  happened  the  other  way  around  the 
verdict  would  not  have  been  so  slight  I  feel  sure 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  KANGAROO 
COURT  FRACUS?  The  judge?  The  jury?  The 
lawyers?  I  believe  the  lesbians  and  gays  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  should  get  together  and  DEMAND  a 
retrial!  Preparing  to  do  anything  under  the  sun, 
including  violence  .  .  .  until  they  get  it.  (What  I 
suspect  really  happened  is  that  White,  [PIG,  that 
he  is!)  had  “friends”  among  the  cops,  lawyers, 
judges,  and  others  of  the  San  Francisco  judicial 
system  —  and  they  LET  HIM  OFF!) 

What’s  all  this  CRAP  I’M  hearing  about  it  not 
being  premeditated?  Certainly  it  was  PRE- 
MEDITA  TED!  He  was  carrying  a  loaded  gun 
wasn’t  he?  People  usually  don’t  walk  around  with 
loaded  guns  unless  they  intend  to  shoot  someone 
.  .  .  do  they?  Even  in  the  redneck,  bigotted  deep- 
south  whites  can’t  get  away  with  murdering  blacks 
and  then  saying  “I’m  sorry,  but  it  was  unpre¬ 
meditated  .  .  .” 


It’s  obvious  that  the  latest  tactic  of  the  desiring- 
to-appear  liberal,  but  still  prejudiced-against-gays 
supremacist  male  system  is  to  let  the  more 
fanatical  among  themselves  murder  us,  and  then 
let  them  get  away  with  it!  (A  more  subtle  method 
of  queer-bashing  no  doubt,  but  hardly  new,  and 
hardly  different.)  Their  idea  is  to  pick  us  off  one 
by  one,  and  particularly  those  of  us  who  dare  to 
hold  office  openly  as  radical-identified  gays  or 
lesbians.  .  .  . 

I’m  GLAD  we  had  a  riot  in  San  Francisco  .  .  . 
let  them  see  that  we  can  be  unified  and  strong,  a 
force  to  contend  with  rather  than  a  bunch  of 
scared  rabbits  to  be  pushed  around. 

We  will  not  be  “given”  our  rights,  or  our  free¬ 
dom  ...  we  will  have  to  take  it  the  same  as  the 
other  peoples  of  newly  liberated  countries  have 
had  to  do.  And  we’ll  have  casualties,  and  “mar¬ 
tyrs”  such  as  Milk  .  .  .  but  if  we  stop  fighting  we’ll 
be  undeserving  of  our  “rights”.  .  .  . 

Patsy  Womon 
Atlanta,  GA 

P.S.  1  think  that  “life”  is  too  good  for  Dan  White 
.  .  .  1  would  insist  on  the  ELECTRIC  CHAIR! 


silver  slippers 

To  the  Gay  Community, 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  sincerely 
thank  you  for  your  support  at  the  Silver  Slippers 
and  Sneakers  Benefit. 

The  proceeds  from  the  benefit  total  $2,200  of 
which  it  was  evenly  divided  between  the  Mass 
Caucus  for  Gay  Legislation  and  the  Gay  Business 
Association. 

Again,  thanks  for  all  of  your  support. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ann  Maguire,  MCGL 
Michael  Campbell,  GBA 
Boston,  MA 


secret  codes 

Dear  Voce  Comunita: 

Would  you  satisfy  my  curiosity  and  tell  me  the 
meaning  of  all  the  cryptography  on  the  envelope  in 
which  GCN  is  mailed?  (i.e.  —  GCN  ISSN  0147- 
0728). 

As  a  subscriber  to  the  San  Mateo  Advocate  also, 
I  note  with  considerable  interest  that  they  too  sport 
the  cryptogram  ISSN  0001-8996  —The  Advocate 
however  seems  to  have  solved  their  problem  by 
casually  pasting  their,  (or  .my)  mailing  address 
directly  over  the  questionable  return  address.  They 
then  list  their  return  address  elsewhere  as  a 
“change  of  address  form.” 

Christopher  Street  on  the  other  hand  prints  the 
name  of  their  magazine  in  full  on  the  mailing 
envelope  —  and  at  the  same  time  do  not  (as  yet) 
carry  the  “secret  code”! 

Perhaps  you  have  already  explained  the  reason 
for  all  of  this,  in  which  case  1  apologize  for  missing 
it,  but  it  does  make  me  wonder  if  the  FBI,  CIA, 
IRS,  Postal  Inspectors,  Anita  Bryant  and/or  our 
very  own  state  polizia  are,  at  this  very  moment, 
observing  my  every  move!  HORRORS! 

Paranoid  in  Western  Massachusetts 


Editor’s  Note:  ISSN  stands  for  International  Stan¬ 
dard  Serial  Number.  We  received  our  number  in 
June  1977  from  the  National  Serials  Data  Program 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington,  DC. 
Ostensibly,  these  numbers  are  part  of  a  world-wide 
effort  to  improve  communications  about  serials. 
In  any  case,  the  US  Postal  Service  requires  that  we 
print  our  ISSN  on  our  envelopes. 

We  may  as  well  tell  you  about  the  number  which 
appears  at  the  upper  left  of  our  front  cover  at  the 
same  time.  Our  Bipad  number  was  assigned  to  us 
in  June  1978  by  the  Council  of  Periodical  Dis¬ 
tributors  Association  in  New  York.  This  number  is 
for  use  by  commercial  newsstand  computerized 
billing  systems.  Aren’t  you  glad  you  asked? 
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woman’s  page  and  a  gay  column. 
Negotiations  were  carried  on  for 
months  between  representatives  of 
the  gay  community  and  with  little 
result.  Finally,  just  when  gays 
were  ready  to  take  action  against 
the  paper,  Herring  came  through 
with  the  “Ask  Gabby  Gay”  piece. 
Watts  had  submitted  the  idea  for 
the  column  a  few  months  earlier 
when  the  Journal  first  expressed 
interest  in  a  gay  feature. 

The  Journal  is  a  relatively  new 
Philadelphia  daily,  emphasizing 
sports  coverage,  and  a  tabloid  for¬ 
mat. 


A  festive  mood  prevailed  at  a  private  party  celebrating  the  grand  opening 
of  Buddies,  “Boston’s  hottest  disco  and  cruise  bar,”  on  June  13.  The  bar 


Jack  Rubin  (second  from  left)  and  three  of  Buddies’  bartenders. 

Gay  Column  Debuts 


MacCormack 
Addresses  Recruits 


officially  opened  to  the  public  on  June  14. 


Episcopalians  Make 
Recommendations 


in  Philadelphia  Daily 


Continued  from  Page  1 
hererosexuality,'  constitutes  a 
disqualification  for  ordination. 

“The  question,  with  regard  to 
any  ordinand,  is  whether  he  or  she 
can  and  will  lead  a  life  which  is  a 
wholesome  example  to  Christ’s 
flock.  There  should  be  no  barrier 
to  the  ordination  of  those 
homosexual  persons  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  conform  their 
behavior  to  that  which  the  church 
affirms  as  wholesome.” 

Addressing  Biblical  treatment 


of  homosexuality,  the  commission 
stated,  “We  do  not  take  the  Bible 
literally,  we  take  it  seriously.”  In 
the  scripture,  the  commission 
said,  “some  homosexual  persons 
are  regarded  as  immoral  not 
because  of  their  homosexuality 
but  because  some  of  their  actions 
reflect  an  idolatrous  obsession 
with  sex,  or  violate  another  per¬ 
sons’s  freedom,  or  are  seen  as 
deleterious  to  the  family  and/or  to 
the  structure  and  quality  of 
society.” 

After  the  commission  made  its 
recommendations  public, 

Integrity,  Inc.,  the  organization  of 
gay  Episcopalians  and  their 
friends,  issued  a  statement  stating 
that  the  organization  was 
“encouraged  by  the  general 
direction  taken  by  [the 
commission]  in  its  report  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  on  homosexuality. 
While  we  have  serious  concerns 
about  the  choice  and  use  of 
certain  language  and  terms  in  the 
report  (i.e. ,  the  meaning  and 
implications  of  such  words  as 
‘wholesome’),  we  generally  view  if 
as  a  positive  first  step  in  the 
necessarily  lengthy  process  ot 
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dealing  fully  and  effectively  with 
the  concept  of  gay  people  in  the 
Church,  still  a  controversial  issue 
for  most  people. 

“Integrity,  Inc.,  reaffirms  its 
commitment  to  the  achievement 
of  full  and  equal  participation  of 
gay  persons  in  the  life  and 
ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
While  the  report  is  not  totally  con¬ 
sonant  with  our  views  and 
philosophies,  we  believe  it  may 
contribute  to  the  eventual 
achievement  of  our  goals.” 


By  Tommi  A  vicolli 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA  —  “My 
son  has  just  told  me  his  is  gay. 
What  did  I  do  wrong?”  asked  one 
letter,  signed  simply,  “Distraught 
Mother.”  The  reply?  “Probably 
nothing”  because  “the  cause  of 
homosexuality  is  not  known.” 
Has  Abigail  Van  Buren  gone 
crazy?  Is  Ann  Landers  finally  con¬ 
vinced  gay  is  good? 

Of  course  not.  The  letter  was 
part  of  a  new  weekly  feature  in  the 
Philadelphia  Journal,  one  of  the 
city’s  four  dailies.  The  feature  ad¬ 
vice  column,  “Ask  Gabby  Gay,” 
is  penned  by  lesbian  activist,  Betty 
Watts,  and  purports  to  be  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  a  non-gay  newspaper 


anywhere.  Watts  is  a  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Advocate,  and  is 
currently  working  on  a  biography 
of  transsexual  Roberta  Dickinson. 

Ironically,  another  city  daily  — 
the  Daily  News  —  was  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  the  advice 
column.  Watts  recounts  that  it 
was  the  controversy  over  Daily 
News  columnist  Pete  Dexter’s 
mocking  coverage  of  a  women’s 
event  that  brought  together  the 
editor  of  that  paper  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  local  gay  com¬ 
munity  on  a  morning  talk  show. 
In  the  audience  was  the  Managing 
Editor,  Walter  Herring,  who  at 
some  point,  announced  that  his 
paper  would  be  willing  to  run  a 


Continued  from  Page  1 
increasing,  the  city  expects  to  hire 
more  than  200  new  officers  within 
the  next  two  years.)  There  will  be 
another  session  in  August,  as  well 
as  other  gay-related  discussion  at 
the  community-training  meetings, 
in  which  the  officers  will  learn 
about  the  needs  of  particular  city 
neighborhoods.  In-service 

training  for  veteran  officers  and 
for  superior  officers  is  presently  in 
the  planning  stages. 

MacCormack  described 

Wednesday’s  meeting  as  pleasant 
and  informative,  for  both  himself 
and  for  the  rookie  police  officers. 
“They  seemed  friendly  and  eager 
to  do  their  jobs  the  right 
way  —  which  is  good  for  us,”  he 
later  said. 


Charges  of  Discrimination  Levelled  at  Gay  Bar 


By  Chris  Guilfoy 

SMITHFIELD,  RI  —  The  June 
1979  issue  of  Gaudeamus,  a  mon¬ 
thly  newletter  of  Dignity/  Provi¬ 
dence,  contains  accusations  of  sex 
discrimination  against  a  Smith- 
field  gay  establishment.  The  Loft. 
According  to  Ken  Rogers,  author 
of  the  article.  The  Loft  actively 
discourages  entrance  to  lesbians. 
Rogers  has  called  for  a  boycott  of 
the  establishment  until  such  time 
as  the  discrimination  is  stopped. 

Writing  in  the  column  “Ken’s 
Corner,”  Rogers  states,  “1  am 
sure  most  of  you  have  heard 
stories  about  The  Loft  .  .  .  trying 
to  keep  gay  women  out.  Until  re¬ 
cently,  however,  these  stories  were 
only  rumors  and  heresay,  at  least 
to  this  writer.  The  rumors  have 
now  been  confirmed.”  Rogers 
continues:  “Two  friends  and  I  vis¬ 
ited  The  Loft  and  set  out  in  search 
of  the  owner  upstairs,  where  we 
were  told  he  would  not  be  in  that 
night.  He  did,  however,  show  up 
before  we  had  finished  our  first 


drink. 

“I  asked  him,  ‘Is  there  any 
truth  to  the  rumor  that  you  are 
trying  to  keep  women  out?’  He 
answered,  ‘I  am.’  1  asked  him  if 
he  throught  there  could  be  legal 
problems  with  that.  He  answered, 
‘Of  course,  we  can’t  keep  them 
out,  but  we  can  say  they  are  not 
welcome  here  and  charge  $10.00 
to  get  in.’  ” 

The  Loft,  according  to  Rogers, 
is  a  bar  unique  in  terms  of  its 
ability  to  offer  a  variety  of  enter¬ 
tainment  to  gay  men  and  lesbians. 
Once  a  golf  club,  it  has  been  con¬ 
verted  and  now  has  a  piano  bar,  a 
disco  bar,  a  swimming  pool  and  a 
movie  screen. 

In  a  conversation  with  GCN, 
Rogers  said  that  he  is  opposed  to 
the  bar’s  discrimination  against 
lesbians  and  is  disturbed  because 
he  and  his  lesbian  friends  are  not 
free  to  socialize  there  together.  He 
further  contends  that  women  sup¬ 
ported  the  bar  under  the  previous 
owner  and  that  they  should  be  al¬ 


lowed  to  continue  to  go  there. 

The  current  owner  of  The  Loft, 
Bob  Thibeault,  admits  that  the 
bar  had  a  reputation  as  a 
woman’s  bar.  However,  he  adds 
that  the  women  were  supporting  it 
only  one  night  a  week.  Said 
Thibeault,  “If  they  had  100 
people  there  (on  a  Saturday 
night),  that  was  a  lot.  On  a 
Friday,  it  was  dead.  He  (the 
previous  owner)  barely  broke 
even.” 

Also  at  issue  is  the  tone  of 
Rogers’  article.  According  to 
Rogers,  he  and  Thibeault  had  a 
confrontation  wherein  Thibeault 
went  into  a  “lengthy  discourse 
about  lesbians  and  their  evils  as 
customers,  causing  Fights  and 
trouble;  not  supporting  bars,  not 
even  their  own.”  Roger  quotes 
Thibeault  as  saying:  “.  .  .  The 
lesbians  ruined  this  place  ...  If 
the  women  start  coming  in  here, 
I’ll  turn  it  (the  bar)  straight.  I 
don’t  want  their  shit.” 

Thibeault  maintains  that  the 
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quotes  were  taken  out  of  context, 
making  it  seem  that  he  is  “anti- 
gaywomen,”  a  sentiment  he  vigor¬ 
ously  denies,  citing  his  many  per¬ 
sonal  friendships  with  women.  He 
does  feel,  however,  that  women 
are  more  troublesome  as  custo¬ 
mers  than  gay  men  and  that  they 
are  involved  in  more  disturbances. 
Thibeault  maintains  that  the  only 
way  he  can  build  up  his  business  is 
to  keep  the  women  out.  Says 
Thibeault:  “I  never  said  1  would 
keep  the  girls  out  permanently. 
There  are  some  girls  1  would 
welcome  with  open  arms.” 

Because  of  the  discrimination 
against  women  at  The  Loft, 
Rogers  has  called  for  the  “entire 
gay  community”  to  boycott  the 
bar.  He  has  stated  that  he  will  seek 
support  for  such  a  boycott  both 
from  Dignity/Providence  and  also 
from  an  umbrella  organization. 
Gay  Community  Services  of 
Rhode  Island. 
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—Did  You  See? 

Homosexuality  is  not  i normal ,  ’ 
despite  Masters  and  Johnson. 


— Commentary  « 

Over  the  Rainbow 


The  following  Ann  Landers  col¬ 
umn  appeared  in  the  Newark  (NJ) 
Star-Ledger  on  Monday,  June  4, 
1979. 

Dear  Ann  Landers-  Now  that 
Masters  and  Johnson  have  come 
out  and  said  homosexuality  is 
normal,  will  you  .please  change 
your  stand? 

I  was  especially  pleased  when 
Masters  and  Johnson  said, 
“Homosexuals  can  teach  hetero¬ 
sexuals  a  thing  or  two  when  it 
comes  to  making  love.”  They  also 
said,  “Gay  couples  are  better  at 
communicating  their  sexual  needs 
and  desires.” 

It  was  gratifying  to  note  that 
Masters  and  Johnson  stated, 
“Homosexuality  is  a  learned  re¬ 
sponse  just  like  heterosexuality.” 
So  many  doctors  have  told  us  it  is 
a  matter  of  genetics  —  that  we 
were  “born  wrong.” 

Several  times  in  the  past  when 
readers  have  asked  if  it  is  possible 
to  change  from  gay  to  straight, 
you  have  replied,  “Yes,  in  some 
cases,  if  the  motivation  is  very 
strong  but  the  therapist  must  be 
highly  skilled  and  even  then  there 
are  many  more  failures  than  suc¬ 
cesses.”  According  to  Masters 
and  Johnson,  some  gays  can  be 
turned  straight  in  two  weeks.  Now 
what  do  you  say? 

Do  you  have  the  nerve  to 
answer  these  questions  in  the 
paper?  If  so,  I  will  be  very  sur¬ 
prised.  What’s  more,  I’ll  send  a 
check  for  $25  to  your  favorite 
charity.  —  A  Student  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota. 

Dear  Student:  Make  out  a 
check  for  $25  to  either  the  Re¬ 
habilitation  Institute  of  Chicago 
or  UNICEF.  Here  are  the  answers 
to  your  questions: 

First:  Masters  and  Johnson 
carefully  avoid  using  the  word 
“normal”  in  describing  any  kind 
of  sexual  activity.  What  they  said 
was:  “Homosexuality  is  ‘nat¬ 
ural’.”  My  position,  however,  is 
unchanged  and  I  shall  repeat  it.  I 
believe  homosexuality  is  a  dys¬ 
function  —  a  deviation  from  the 


normal.  In  my  opinion,  given  a 
chance  (this  means  the  person  is 
not  in  a  penal  institution  or  other¬ 
wise  isolated),  the  “normal” 
person  will  select  as  the  object  of 
his  sexual  expression  a  member  of 
the  opposite  sex.  Those  who 
prefer  as  sexual  partners  members 
of  their  OWN  sex  have  a  psycho¬ 
logical  problem.  Many  homosex¬ 
uals,  however,  are  well-adjusted, 
productive  members  of  society. 
They  are  rarely  molesters  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  should  not  be  denied  em¬ 
ployment  on  the  basis  of  their 
sexual  preference. 

Regarding  Masters  and  John¬ 
son’s  findings: 

It  should  be  remembered  that 
laboratory  sex  is  very  different 
from  bedroom  sex.  When  I  first 
read  of  their  earlier  work,  I  had 
serious  questions  about  the  “nor¬ 
malcy”  of  couples  who  would 
have  sexual  intercourse  under 
kleig  lights,  while  being  photo¬ 
graphed  and  monitored,  not  to 
mention  the  encumbrances  of 
intrauterine  cameras,  tape  record¬ 
ers,  devices  to  record  blood  pres¬ 
sure,  muscle  tension  and  lubrica¬ 
tion. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  indiv¬ 
iduals  who  would  participate  in 
such  experiments  are  a  little  weird 
and  the  results,  therefore, 
questionable. 

There  has  been  much  contro¬ 
versy  among  many  psychiatrists 
about  Masters  and  Johnson’s 
statement,  “Both  homosexuality 
and  heterosexuality  are  learned 
responses.”  There  is  even  more 
controversy  regarding  whether 
homosexuality  is  the  result  of  a 
genetic  problem.  A  great  many 
scientists  believe  genetics  are  an 
important  factor  in  some  cases  of 
homosexuality:  Masters  and 

Johnsons  say  no. 

The  most  disturbing  statement 
that  came  out  of  the  recent  study 
is,  “Homosexuals  can  be  turned 
straight  within  two  weeks.”  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  an  outrageous  over¬ 
statement  and  will  unquestionably 
give  false  hope  to  a  great  many 
homosexuals. 


By  Tommi  Avicolli 

It’s  difficult  to  believe  that  ten 
years  ago  there  was  no  GCN,  no 
Advocate ,  and  none  of  the  scores 
of  other  publications  that  have 
sprung  from  the  gay  movement 
community  in  recent  years.  I  had 
just  graduated  from  high  school  in 
June,  1969,  and  was  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  my  first  year  of  college 
when  the  Stonewall  riots  oc¬ 
curred.  There  was  no  mention  of 
them  in  the  Philadelphia  papers.  I 
would  not  learn  of  the  bravery  of 
those  at  Stonewall  until  two  years 
later. 

It  seems  as  if  all  of  the  painful 
moments  of  1969  (ending  an  affair 
with  a  classmate,  and  developing 
crush  after  crush  on  straight 
friends)  were  just  a  few  years  ago. 
Time  must  have  played  a  trick  on 
me  —  surely  a  decade  has  not 
slipped  by  so  quickly.  When  I  was 
in  high  school,  I  used  to  wish  that 
I  could  skip  ahead  a  few  years  — 
anticipating  that  my  life  would  be 
less  painful.  Perhaps  my  wish  has 
been  granted.  Here  I  am  ten  years 
later  and  the  trauma  of  being 
alone  in  my  gayness  seems  less 
severe;  a  lapse  into  melodrama  of 
the  worst  sort.  But  it  wasn’t  —  it’s 
just  than  time,  the  great  healer, 
has  once  again  covered  the 
wounds  with  new  flesh,  and  the 
scars  I  thought  I  would  carry 
throughout  life  seem  to  have  van¬ 
ished. 

I  am  tempted,  when  thinking  of 
the  past  ten  years  of  our  young 
movement,  to  compress  my  feel¬ 
ings  into  an  old  Madison  Avenue 
slogan  —  “You’ve  come  a  long 
way,  baby.”  Indeed,  as  trite  as  the 
expression  is,  the  sentiment  is 
true.  We  were  in  utero  for  a  long, 
long  time.  Millions  of  years,  in 
fact.  Our  gay  ancestors  had  not 
the  means,  the  words,  or  the 
strength  to  proclaim,  as  we’ve 
dared  to  do,  that  gay  is  normal, 
healthy,  productive  part  of  the 
human  sexual  experience.  How 
would  our  ancestors  react  to  wit¬ 
nessing  the  gay  movement  today? 
How  would  Emily  Dickinson,  or 


William  Shakespeare  deal  with 
the  gay  pride  marches  in  New 
York?  Would  Oscar  Wilde  still 
proclaim  us  the  love  that  dare  not 
speak  its  name?  It  is  often  said 
that  some  ancient  cultures  con¬ 
doned  homosexuality,  and  per¬ 
mitted  cross  dressing.  If  we  are 
merely  striving  for  goals  these  cul¬ 
tures  attained  millions  of  years 
ago,  then  we  have  failed  to  learn 
our  lesson  from  history. 

It  took  many  years  of  built  up 
anger  to  produce  Stonewall.  It 
took  the  destruction  of  countless 
lives,  the  intimidation  of  untold 
numbers  of  people,  the  invalida¬ 
tion  of  many  sexual  experiences, 
and  the  lies  of  scores  of  religious 
and  historical  books  to  produce 
Stonewall.  It  was  a  purging,  if  not 
of  some  of  the  bitterness,  then  of 
some  of  the  hatred  and  resentment 
towards  a  sexist  culture  that  rele¬ 
gated  us  to  a  level  of  inferiority 
designed  to  make  us  cringe.  Stone¬ 
wall  was  a  cataclysmic  upheaval 
against  a  status  quo  that  had  pro¬ 
duced  generations  of  gays  who 
would  not  fight  back. 

Our  willingness  that  night  to 
defy  our  expected  role  —  to  strike 
out  against  a  system  of  moral 
demagoguery  that  made  us  im¬ 
moral  —  was  an  act  destined  to 
bring  us  of  age.  For  out  of  that 
single  act  of  resistance  would 
come  a  new  generation.  We,  the 
descendents  of  Stonewall,  could 
open  the  door  to  that  taboo  place 
called  sex.  Our  oral  and  anal  ex¬ 
ploits  threatened  the  very  struc¬ 
ture  of  procreation,  and  aroused 
terror  in  the  hearts  of  those  whose 
motive  in  maintaining  the  “nig- 
gerization”  of  gays  was  profit 
($$).  There  is  money  in  morality 
(how  many  poor  religious  groups 
are  there?),  in  the  bars  (dark, 
noisy  holes  where  we  consume 
alcohol  and  the  shadowy  glimpse 
of  another  body),  and  in  “curing” 
us  (father  Freud’s  disciples  sport 
plush  offices  and  expensive  ward¬ 
robes  thanks  to  sickies  like  us). 

We  broke  ground  that  night  — 
our  fires  were  the  first  light  of  a 


new  dawn.  The  world  had  never 
seen  such  a  light  before.  Perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  the  complexities 
of  the  human  sexual  being  were 
forced  down  the  throats  of  the 
heterosexist  robot.  The  hetero¬ 
sexual  pedestal  collapsed,  leaving 
confusion  and  doubt  as  to  who 
wanted  to  sleep  with  whom.  When 
the  dust  wore  away,  formerly 
precious  darlings  of  the  straight  as 
an  arrow  set  were  seen  engaging  in 
compromising  acts  with  members 
of  the  same  sex.  Were  they  victims 
of  evil  weed,  alcohol,  or  a  schizo¬ 
phrenic  attack?  Worse  yet,  they 
were  enjoying  it. 

Stonewall  is  a  metaphor  —  no 
longer  an  actual  event.  While,  his¬ 
torically,  its  place  has  been  guar¬ 
anteed,  its  importance  lies  in  the 
power  it  has  had,  over  the  last  ten 
years,  to  organize  —  militantly  as 
well  as  conservatively  —  the 
hordes  of  us  who  staff  the  phones, 
run  the  newspapers,  assemble  the 
picket  lines,  do  the  lobbying,  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  talk  shows,  organize 
the  community  centers,  work  at 
the  coffeehouses,,  the  bars,  the 
baths;  attend  the  meetings,  the 
conferences,  the  C-R  groups,  and 
write  the  histories.  Our  blood 
began  flowing  at  Stonewall.  The 
gay  movement  was  born. 

Now,  it  is  a  gawky,  awkward 
ten  year  old,  seeking  new  direc¬ 
tion,  renewal  of  purpose,  strength 
to  carry  it  through  the  struggles  of 
adolescence.  Maturity  is  little 
more  than  a  decade  away. 

Yes,  it  was  ten  years  ago  that 
New  York  erupted  in  a  sudden 
burst  of  activism,  that  slowly 
spread  throughout  the  country. 
Judy  Garland,  heart  throb  of  the 
gay  male  community,  had  died 
only  a  few  days  before.  Her  death 
became  another  metaphor  —  the 
passing  away  of  an  entire  moment 
in  history,  a  moment  that  had 
dwarfed  for  that  land  somewhere 
over  the  rainbow).  The  only  way 
troubles  melt  like  lemon  drops  is  if 
you  build  a  big  enough  fire  to  con¬ 
sume  them.  Stonewall  was  the 
first  kindling  of  that  fire. 


A  DECADE  OF  GAY  DEFIANCE 


Such  as  the  world  had  never  before  imagined  (from  New  York's  Stonewall 
Riots  to  California's  stunning  defeat  of  the  Briggi  Initiative)  will  be 
marked  by  the  gathering  of  Lesbians  and  Gay  Men  at  the  nation's  Capital  in 
numbers  unprecedented  in  history. 

Its  not  been  easy.  We've  sustained  many  painful  defeats— most  recently  the 
murder  of  San  Francisco's  much  loved  Gay  Supervisor  Harvey  Milk—  and 
always  the  spectre  of  Anita  Bryant's  hate  campaign  and  the  "New"  Right. 
But  our  opponents  and  our  defeats  must  be  seen  as  a  tribute  to  our  successes; 
to  many,  our  new  power  is  frightening. 

OCTOBER  14,  1979  /  GAY  MARCH  ON  WASHINGTON 

ON  OCTOBER  14,  1979  BRING  ALL  YOUR  GAY  LOVE,  PRIDE  AND 
ANGER  TO  WASHINGTON  D.C.  AND  LET  'EM  KNOW  WHAT  THE 
NEXT  DECADE  WILL  BE  LIKE. 

Your  contribution  to  the  March  may  be  sent  to  the  March  on  Washington  Committee/ 
San  Francisco,  44  Lurmont  Terrace,  San  Francisco,  California  94133,.  (Please  make 
checks  payable  to:  MOWC/SF). 
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“...‘Auntie  Marne’ 
‘South  Pacific* 
and  ‘The  King 
And  I'  ail  rolled 
into  one...!” 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  MUSICAL  COMEDY  IS 
BACK... IN  THIS  ALL  NEW,  ALL  FABULOUS 
TRIBUTE  TO  HOLLYWOOD’S 
GREATEST  ERA! 

“MOST  PROMISING...”  —  Time  Magazine 


N.E.  PREMIERE  FRIDAY 

6:00/8:00/10:00/Sat.,  Sun.  Mats.  2:00/4:00 


600  COMM  AVE.  BOSTON  247-2160 


Briggs  and  Sullivan  present  MAE  WEST  in  SEXTETTE 

Co-Starring  TIMOTHY  DALTON  •  RINGO  STARR  •  GEORGE  HAMILTON  •  Special  Guest  star  TONY  CURTIS 

Special  Appearance  by  ALICE  COOPER  •  DOM  Dt  LUISE  as  Dan  Turner 
Cameo  Appearances  by  RONA  BARRETT  •  VAN  McCOY  •  KEITH  MOON  •  REGIS  PHILBIN 
WALTER  PIDGEON  •  GEORGE  RAFT  •  GIL  STRATTON  •  HARRY  WEISS 
Executive  Producer  WARNER  G.  TOUB  •  Screenplay  by  HERBERT  BAKER  •  From  theVlay  by  MAE  WEST 
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PARENTAL  GUBANCE  SUGGESTED 

«  MAY  MOT  «f  SUTT  AaLi  'Oft  OADMN 

[NO  PASSES  acceptep for  THts  engagement |  A  CROWN  INTERNATIONAL  PICTURES  RELEASE 


FREE  ADMISSION  to  the  first  25  MAE  WEST  LOOK-ALIKES  on  opening  FRIDAY,  JUNE  22!!!!!! 


STONEWALL  NATION  69-79 

What  Happened,  Anyhow? 


By  Cindy  Stein 

If  you  ever  decide  to  do  a  little  checking  around  about  what  really  happened  in  the  early 
morning  hours  of  June  28,  1969  when  the  New  York  Police  Department  made  its  now  famous 
raid  on  the  Stonewall  Inn,  you  might  be  a  bit  shocked  at  what  you  will  find.  It  seems  most 
logical  to  first  try  the  local  New  York  City  newspapers,  since  such  a  historical  event  would 
most  likely  have  been  recorded  minute  by  minute.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
reports  are  either  sparse  or  so  horribly  biased  thatyou’ll  wonderif  they  are  based  at  all  upon  any 
real  facts. 

For  example,  in  one  account,  rioters  were  described  as  “the  forces  of  faggotry”  and  the 
scene  was  depicted  as  one  in  which  the  “sudden  spectre  of  gay  power  erected  its  brazen  head 
and  spat  out  a  fairy  tale  the  likes  of  which  the  area  has  never  seen.”  Such  were  the  rather  lurid 
words  and  imagery  of  Lucian  Truscott  IV,  writing  for  the  July  3,  1969  issue  of  New  York 
City’s  Village  Voice.  (It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Truscott  is  not  one  to  be  criticized  for 
inconsistency.  His  latest  commentary  on  gays,  the  best  selling  novel  Dress  Gray,  is  no  less 
homophobic  than  his  earlier  effort  in  the  Voice  ten  years  ago.) 

Surprisingly,  it  is  Truscott  who  labels  the  New  York  Daily  News’  coverage  of  the 
Stonewall  Riots  as  “unkind  to  the  gay  cause.”  It  seems  that  even  prejudice  is  relative. 

In  late  June  and  early  July,  the  press  dealt  with  gays,  and  particularly  with  Stonewall,  in 
one  of  three  ways.  The  first,  and  this  category  is  inclusive  of  most  publications,  was  the 
“maybe-if-we-don’t-write-about-them-they’ll-quietly-go-away”  method.  The  second,  most 
notably  employed  by  the  New  York  Times,  was  the  “if-we-dress-you-up-we-can-take-you- 
anywhere”  method.  Thus,  the  story,  buried  on  page  33,  began,  “Hundreds  of  young  men 
went  on  a  rampage  .  .  .  after  police  raided  a  bar  that  they  said  .  .  .  was  well  known  for  its 
homosexual  clientele.”  The  third  method,  chosen  by  the  Voice,  can  best  be  described  if  you 
imagine  a  reluctantly  liberal  editor  who  seizes  the  chance  to  pounce  on  a  newly  defined 
“oppressed  group”  against  whom  he  can  still  express  prejudice. 

The  two  front  page  Voice  articles  (Truscott’s,  “Gay  Power  Comes  To  Sheridan  Square  — 
View  from  the  Outside”  and  Howard  Smith’s  “Full  Moon  Over  Stonewall  —  View  from  the 
Inside”)  do  have  one  redeeming  feature.  If  you  wade  through  ail  the  muck  of  stereotyping  and 
snide  remarks  (for  example,  Truscott:  “The  stars  were  in  their  element.  Wrists  were  limp,  hair 
was  primped  .  .  .”)  and  the  not-so-subtle  sexism  (Smith,  writing  of  the  police  officer  who  led 
the  fight  against  the  raid:  “.  .  .  realizing  he  and  his  force  of  eight  detectives,  two  of  them 
women,  would  easily  be  overwhelmed  if  the  temper  broke  .  .  .”  [my  emphasis])  what  emerges 
is  the  most  detailed  analysis  of  the  event  to  be  recorded  in  the  straight  press. 

The  place  to  go  for  the  gay  perspective  on  Stonewall  is  Donn  Teal’s  book,  The  Gay 
Militants.  There  again,  through  the  use  of  personal  accounts,  excerpts  from  the  straight  press, 
and  articles  from  the  newsletter  of  the  New  York  Mattachine  Society  (an  early  homophile 
group),  one  can  look  forward  to  a  lengthy,  detailed  recitation  of  one  of  our  finest  moments. 

What  about  an  objective  account?  Such  a  purist  goal  is  hardly  obtainable  in  the 
chronicling  of  the  traditional  history  one  learns  about  in  school,  that  is,  the  history  preserved 
by  society’s  ruling  classes.  So  how  can  we  ever  hope  to  approach  such  a  feat  when  we  are 
dealing  with  an  event  which  is  both  filtered  through  straight  prejudices  and  trumped  up  by  gay 
emotions? 

However,  we  must  try.  Our  history,  as  lesbians  and  gay  men,  is  precious  to  us.  It  serves  to 
summon  up  courage,  as  well  as  give  us  cause  for  cautious  reflection.  It  enables  us  to  ascertain 
how  far  we  have  come  (or  how  far  back  we  have  regressed).  In  addition,  the  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  one’s  people,  particularly  when  one’s  people  have  been  traditionaly  oppressed,  is  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  a  foundation  for  those  who  are  in  the  process  of  coming  out. 

To  aid  in  this  reclamation  of  our  history,  a  journalist  can  sift  through  the  printed  matter, 
outline  the  most  agreed  upon  facts  and  point  out  the  inconsistencies,  noting,  where  possible, 
the  biases  of  sources.  The  following,  with  respect  to  Stonewall,  is  such  an  endeavor. 

The  Stonewall  Inn  was  a  gay  bar  (presumably  mostly  male.  Predictably,  information 
concerning  lesbians  during  the  riots  is  almost  non-existent)  located  at  53  Christopher  Street, 
which  is  about  one  half  block  east  of  Sheridan  Square  in  Greenwich  Village.  There  is  much 
dispute  concerning  the  bar’s  predominant  clientele.  Some  say  mostly  professional, 
“respectable”  gay  men  frequented  the  inn,  others  declare  the  bar  was  a  gathering  place  for 
drag  queens,  gay  youth,  runaways  and  street  people.  The  Mattachine  newsletter  supported  the 
latter  opinion,  explaining  that,  “.  .  .  for  three  dollars  admission,  one  could  stay  inside,  out  of 
the  winter’s  cold  or  the  summer’s  heat,  all  night  long.  ...  it  saved  the  kids  from  spending  the 
night  in  a  doorway  or  from  getting  arrested  as  vagrants.” 

Others  are  not  so  kind.  There  is  a  dispute  as  to  whether  or  not  the  bar  was  owned  by 
organized  crime.  But,  regardless  of  who  owned  the  place,  the  management  was  not  uniformly 
looked  upon  as  benevolent.  Dick  Leitsch,  Executive  Director  of  Mattachine  New  York, 
during  the  riots  labeled  the  owners  “exploiters”  w'ho  bought  a  building  “nobody  wanted” 
and  opened  up  a  public  accommodation  full  of  fire  hazards  and  structural  faults.  In  the  New 
York  biweekly,  GAY,  Leitsch  made  his  criticisms  known  to  the  community  by  posing  an 
extremely  controversial  question:  “Were  the  police  harassing  homosexuals  when  they  put  the 
Stonewall  out  of  business,  or  were  they  doing  us  a  favor?” 

In  weeks  prior  to  the  night  of  Friday,  June  27,  1969,  tjie  New  York  City  Police  had  made 
raids,  “routine”  at  the  time,  on  a  number  of  gay  bars  in  the  Village.  On  the  night  of  the 
Stonewall  raid,  there  were  about  200  patrons  crowded  inside  the  Stonewall  Inn.  Much  has 
been  made  of  the  fact  that  the  bar  was  operating  without  a  liquor  license  in  an  attempt  to 
justify  the  police  action  (both  Howard  Smith  and  the  Times  are  careful  to  mention  this  fact). 


However,  what  was  left  out  of  their  respective  subjective  and  objective  accounts  was  pointed 
out  by  Leitsch  in  a  letter  to  the  Voice  which  appeared  in  its  July  10  issue.  Leitsci.  explained 
that  the  New  York  State  Liquor  Authority  would  not  grant  licenses  to  gay  bars.  In  fact,  the 
license  application  specifically  asked  whether  or  not  the  appliant  intended  to  use  the  premises 
to  serve  homosexuals!  So  much  for  illegality. 

Friday  night  faded  into  Saturday  morning,  which  brought,  between  the  hours  of  2  a.m. 
and  3  a.m.,  the  famous  raid.  Leading  the  police  was  Deputy  Inspector  Seymour  Pine  of  the 
First  Division  of  the  New  York  Police  Department  and  head  of  the  Public  Morals  section.  As 
he  and  his  cohorts  began  emptying  the  Stonewall  of  its  patrons,  a  crowd  of  about  400  persons 
grew  outside  the  bar.  At  first,  according  to  Truscott,  who  stood  in  the  crowd  observing  the 
activity  from  atop  a  trash  can,  the  mood  was  rather  festive.  As  each  patron  emerged,  his 
friends  would  applaud  and  call  out  to  him.  It  was  not  until  the  paddywagon  pulled  up  that  the 
anger  surfaced. 

People  began  to  resist.  They  threw  whatever  they  could  lay  their  hands  on:  coins,  cans, 
bottles,  bricks  and  garbage.  And,  in  answer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  were 
women  present,  we  are  blessed  with  the  fact  that  both  Truscott  and  Smith  both  noticed  one. 
One  lesbian  was  observed  actively  fighting  the  police  as  they  attempted  to  force  her  out  of  the 
bar  and  into  a  police  car.  (Both  Voice  writers  felt  comfortable  using  the  word  “dyke” 
although  it  was  still  widely  regarded  as  a  slur,  and  it  would  be  a  few  years  before  lesbians 
reclaimed  the  word  as  our  own- )  Unfortunately,  this  woman  was  the  exception  who  proved  the 
rule.  Others  of  her  gender  were  invisible  to  the  eyes  of  the  reporters. 

As  the  paddywagon,  loaded  with  three  drag  queens,  the  bartender  and  the  doorman, 
pulled  away,  the  riot  had  escalated  to  the  extent  that  the  remaining  eight  police  officers  sought 
refuge  inside  the  Stonewall.  The  crowd  managed  to  open  the  door  with  the  help  of  an 
uprooted  parking  meter.  Quickly  the  police  shut  it.  At  that  point  one  officer  was  hit  in  the 
head  by  a  flying  object.  His  injury  was  soon  avenged  by  Deputy  Inspector  Pine,  who  rushed 
into  the  crowd  and  grabbed  a  man  whom  he  thought  was  the  perpetrator.  The  man,  according 
to  Smith,  was  badly  beaten  by  the  police  and  subsequently  arrested.  He  was  Dave  Van  Ronk.  a 
popular  folksinger  who,  by  Truscott’s  account,  had  wandered  over  to  the  site  from  the  Lion’s 
Head,  a  straight  establishment  down  the  street. 

Shortly  thereafter,  as  the  crowd  began  to  prepare  for  its  final  attack  upon  the  police 
within  the  Stonewall  and,  as  a  small  fire  was  begun  inside  the  bar,  police  reinforcements 
arrived.  Smith  timed  the  riot  at  45  minutes. 

As  police  cleared  the  scene,  Smith  re-entered  the  Stonewall  to  find  that  “all  the  mirrors, 
jukeboxes,  phones,  toilets,  and  cigarette  machines  were  smashed.”  Management  claimed  that 
this  was  the  work  of  the  police. 

The  Voice  reported  that  two  policemen  were  injured.  The  Times  counted  four. 

Saturday  night,  the  Stonewall  was  open  for  business  almost  as  usual.  A  sign  on  the  door 
read,  “Private  club,  members  only”and,  according  to  the  Times,  soft  drinks  were  served.  The 
Times  reporter,  apparently  in  a  rush  to  meet  a  deadline,  prematurely  stated  that,  on  Saturday 
night,  “Throngs  of  young  men  congregated  outside  the  inn,  .  .  .  reading  aloud  condemnations 
of  the  police.” 

In  fact,  as  the  Times  reported  in  its  Monday  morning  edition  (“Police  Again  Rout 
‘Village’  Youths,”  p.  22),  the  scene  was  not  exactly  calm.  What  began  as  a  rally  (Truscott: 
“Handholding,  kissing  and  posing  accented  each  of  the  cheers  with  a  homosexual  liberation 
that  had  appeared  only  fleetingly  on  the  street  before.”)  ended  as  Riot  Number  Two  with  the 
arrival  of  the  city’s  Tactical  Patrol  Force  (TPF),  better  known  as  the  riot  squad. 

At  this  point  there  is  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  respective  strengths  of 
the  opposing  forces.  Both  the  Times  and  the  Voice  reported  that  the  TPF  overcame  the  rioters 
and  “swept  the  area,”  clearing  Christopher  Street  by  3:30  a.m.  Gay  sources,  however,  quoted 
by  Teal,  remembered  a  forceful  gay  presence.  Unfortunately,  the  press  coverage  lacked  the 
depth  of  the  reports  of  the  previous  night’s  activities. 

The  next  few  nights  brought  similar  confrontations.  On  Sunday  night,  Truscott  toured 
the  area  with  poet  Allen  Ginsburg,  who  applauded  the  rioters  and  cautioned  Truscott  to 
“Watch  out.  The  liberation  is  under  way.”  Teal’s  account  of  Monday  and  Tuesday  nights 
emphasizes  police  provocation  of  gays.  Officers  rode  around  in  cars,  taunting  gay  men  and 
picking  fights.  After  one  gay  man  lit  two  firecrackers  under  a  policeman’s  feet,  another 
skirmish  began. 

On  Wednesday  night,  the  rioters  were  not  just  gays,  but  others  from  outside  the  area  who 
found  the  fighting  compatible  with  their  needs.  This  description  is  reported  in  the  Mattachine 
newsletter  and  quoted  by  Teal.  For  the  first  time,  stores  were  looted.  The  Times  briefly 
mentioned  this  activity  in  a  two  paragraph  story  entitled  “Hostile  Crowd  Dispersed  Near 
Sheridan  Square,”  page  19. 

In  the  next  few  weeks  the  Voice  printed  a  few  letters  from  readers,  most  positive  and  bold 
in  their  pronouncements  of  a  new  gay  liberation  movement.  A  storm  of  political  activity  raged 
throughout  the  gay  community,  generating  both  enthusiasm  and  conflict  (radicals  and 
conservatives  met  and  instantly  became  enemies).  There  were  no  letters  in  the  New  York 
Times. 

There  you  have  it.  Objective?  My  goodness  no.  After  all,  look  at  who  some  of  my  sources 
were!  I  did  try.  I  conscientiously  combed  through  Gay  American  History  for  an  historian’s 
account.  It  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  Jonathan  Katz,  the  ball  is  in  your  court. 
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Call  it  an  Uprising 


By  Harold  Pickett 

“All  fuckin’  hell  broke  loose”, 
Ed  Murphy  said,  describing  the 
almost  mythic  events  of  the 
Stonewell  Riots  of  June  27,  1969. 
Murphy  added  “1  like  to  call  it  an 
‘uprising’.” 

Ed  Murphy  was  the  floor 
manager  and  a  bouncer  for  the 
former  Stonewall  Inn  on  Sheridan 
Square’s  Christopher  Street.  On 
other  occasions,  he’s  worked  at 
several  Village  gay  bars,  such  as 
the  Tenth  of  Always  and  Telstar, 
both  after-hours  clubs.  Murphy 
had  been  employed  by  the 
Stonewall  Inn  for  18  months  prior 
to  the  June  27  raid. 

“At  that  time  I  could  be  in  an 
after-hours  place  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with.  When  those 
division  guys  saw  me  there,  I  got 
locked  up. 

“In  1969,  I  got  75  summonses 
for  being  in  after-hours  places.  I 
just  had  a  reputation  of  working 
for  bars.  They  would  call  me  ‘the 
manager’  or  ‘the  doorman’  and 
give  me  a  summons. 


By  Frank  Esselourne 

I  used  to  be  the  Doorman  at  the 
Stonewall.  Some  of  you  probably 
know  me.  I  worked  there  for 
about  a  year  and  a  half  and  I  met 
a  lot  of  people.  But  then  I’ve  been 
working  in  gay  bars  for  18  years 
and  in  those  18  years  I’ve  worked 
in  28  different  places. 

We’ve  come  a  long  way  since 
then.  I  remember  when  the  cops 
used  to  back  a  paddy  wagon  up  to 
the  front  door  and  load  everyone 
in  the  bar  inside,  and  off  to  jail  we 
went.  But  hell,  we  had  a  lot  of 
fun:  can  you  imagine  40  or  50 
Queens  in  one  cell?  Boy  did  we 
party!  We  all  were  out  the  next 
day  and  back  to  the  same  bar  that 
night,  all  knowing  that  it  would 
probably  happen  again.  “So 
much  for  Mayor  Wagner.” 

When  Mayor  Lindsey  came  in, 
it  got  a  little  better,  but  not  much. 
They  only  took  the  employees  to 
jail.  There  were  the  small  Dance 
Bars  where  there  was  a  little  dark 
back  room  with  a  small  dance 
floor,  and  when  the  police  officers 
arrived  the  lights  went  on  and 
everyone  would  stop  dancing  and 
just  stand  there.  But  that  all  stop- 


“Once,  they  made  me  the 
elevator  operator  and  the 
bartender.  The  judge  asked  what 
other  jobs  I  had  time  to  do! 

“They  used  to  take  you  right  in, 
but  they  started  giving  a  summons 
if  you  had  a  phone  number,  a 
social  security  number,  a 
residence  in  the  city  and  had  lived 
at  the  same  address  for  awhile. 

“I  held  the  record  for  after- 
hours  summonses.  They  even  told 
me  so.  I  had  to  get  a  lawyer  each 
time  and  go  to  court.  But  they 
were  all  thrown  out.  I  never  had  a 
conviction.” 

Police  raids  and  pay-offs  were 
common  at  the  time.  There  were 
three  different  divisions,  including 
both  the  Morals  Squad  and  the 
local  precinct.  Despite  pay-offs, 
any  one  of  the  divisions  could  pull 
a  raid  and  “they  didn’t  care  about 
the  other  two.” 

Almost  as  often  a  tip  would 
come  over  the  phone  that  a 
particular  place  was  to  be  hit. 
Certain  cops  were  on  the  payroll, 


ped  when  they  opened  the  Stone¬ 
wall:  the  first  private  club  and 
dance  palace.  That  stayed  open 
until  dawn  and  the  only  way  the 
police  could  get  in  was  to  sneak  in. 
And  that’s  why  I  was  at  the  door, 
because  I  knew  almost  everybody 
in  the  gay  bars.  Because  I’m  gay 
myself  I  could  pretty  well  spot  a 
straight  person  so  they  never  got 
in  for  a  long  time.  But  nobody  is 
perfect  and  they  snuck  in  on  me 
one  night,  one  at  a  time.  That  was 
the  first  raid,  about  two  weeks 
before  the  Big  One. 

During  the  first  raid  they  told 
everyone  to  leave  and  arrested  me 
and  three  other  people.  There  was 
no  trouble. 

Then  came  the  second  raid:  the 
Big  One.  They  told  everyone  to 
leave,  except  this  time  they  asked 
everyone  for  I.D.  By  the  way,  this 
time  the  police  didn’t  sneak  in; 
they  waited  until  I  walked  away 
from  the  door  to  go  to  the  bath¬ 
room,  and  when  the  person  who 
was  at  the  door  let  one  of  them  in 
they  grabbed  him  outside  and  four 
or  five  of  them  in  plain  clothes 
just  walked  in.  As  I  was  coming 
from  the  bathroom  the  lights  went 


“on  the  pad”,  and  they  would 
phone  with  information  about  the 
time  of  the  raid.  This  enabled  the 
bar  to  hide  their  money,  and  to  get 
rid  of  most  of  the  customers  so 
that  only  a  few  people  would  be  in 
the  bar  when  police  arrived,  or 
even  to  stay  closed  and  not  open 
until  after  the  raid. 

Over  1 ,000  people  at  times 
crowded  into  the  Stonewall. 
Murphy  pointed  out  “it  only  takes 
one  fight  to  get  a  place  in  an 
uproar.  That’s  why  police  used  to 
rush  people  out.  In  those  days  we 
were  serving  in  cans  and  bottles. 
Hard  drugs  were  there,  too.” 

The  Stonewall  had  paid  the 
cops  their  take.  Nevertheless,  a 
Friday  night  raid  was  in  progress. 

Police  rushed  in,  pushing  many 
people,  especially  the  help, 
towards  the  back  of  the  bar.  Other 
patrons,  though,  were  allowed 
outside.  It  was  around  1 1  pm. 

From  somewhere,  someone 
threw  a  beer  can.  One  cop 
“slapped  the  shit  out  of  a  drag 


on  and  I  knew  what  was 
happening  right  away  so  I  just 
mingled  with  the  crowd,  which 
consisted  of  about  400  people. 

I  was  about  the  sixth  to  last 
person  to  leave  and  I  could  feel 
the  tension  in  the  crowd:  Gay 
people  were  getting  tired  of  being 
pushed  around.  All  it  needed  was 
one  little  spark  to  set  it  off,  and  I 
sparked  it. 

They  put  me  in  the  paddy 
wagon  with  four  drag  queens  who 
were  arrested  for  wearing 
women’s  clothes,  and  two  barten¬ 
ders.  I  stay  way  in  the  back  by  the 
door.  There  was  a  friend  of  mine 
named  Steve  near  me.  I  told  him 
to  get  the  people  to  overturn  the 
wagon,  but  to  open  the  door  first. 
He  opened  the  door  and  the  police 
officer  in  the  wagon  told  me  to 
shut  up.  He  jumped  out  the  back 
door  and  stood  outside  with  the 
door  closed,  so  there  was  no  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  wagon. 

I  told  everyone  in  the  wagon 
that  we  were  going  to  get  out  of 
there,  just  follow  me.  So  I  looked 
out  the  front  door.  There  were  no 
police  officers  near  the  front  of 
the  wagon,  so  I  said,  “Let’s  go” 


queen.  One  beer  can  hit  another 
detective.  Then,  a  pistol  shot  from 
one  cop”  was  heard,  fired  inside 
the  bar.  “The  whole  place  went 
crazy.” 

“Kids  stood  outside  harassing 
the  cops.  They  started  throwing 
rocks.  They  threw  a  parking  meter 
through  the  window  and  a 
burning  garbage  can  into  the 
bar.” 

Three  people,  Frankie,  a 
Stonewall  employee,  and  two  drag 
queens  were  arrested  and  put  in  a 
police  van.  “They  were  sprung” 
by  the  crows. 

Outside  the  bar,  Murphy  was 
handcuffed.  A  drag  queen  named 
Bambi  “picked  up  dog  shit  and  hit 
the  cop  in  the  face  with  it.  The  cop 
started  to  puke.” 

Murphy  escaped  in  handcuffs 
to  a  nearby  taxi.  The  taxi  driver 
was  nervous,  but  Murphy  assured 
him  that  he’d  just  come  from 
inside  the  bar.  He  gave  the  driver 
five  dollars  for  taking  him  a  few 
blocks  to  Keller’s,  a  bar 


and  I  escaped  from  the  wagon  into 
the  crowd  with  the  rest  following 
me.  The  crowd  opened  up  like  a 
V.  When  the  cops  followed  they 
closed  the  V.  That’s  when  the 
police  started  pushing  and  the 
people  started  pushing  back. 
There  were  only  about  20  police 
officers  then  and  at  that  time  there 
were  about  1 ,000  gays  who  pushed 
the  police  inside  the  Stonewall. 
They  locked  the  doors  from  the 
inside  and  were  trapped.  A  few 
people  grabbed  a  garbage  can  and 
put  lighter  fluid  on  it  and  threw  it 
through  the  front  window.  The 
police  found  the  fire  hose  inside 
and  put  it  out  and  started  spraying 
everybody  outside.  By  that  time 
the  reinforcements  got  there  and  it 
was  crazy,  from  what  I  heard.  I 
took  off  right  after  the  paddy 
wagon.  That  was  the  start  of  the 
Gay  Liberation  Movement  in 
New  York  City. 

They  raided  all  the  gay  bars  and 
clubs  and  closed  most  of  them  the 
next  night.  But  from  then  on  the 
bars  have  been  getting  better. 
Now  they’re  all  over  the  place  and 
no  more  police  harrassment. 
“Thank  God!”  And  thank  you. 


frequented  by  an  S  &  M  crowd. 
Murphy  knew  the  guy  there  had 
handcuffs.  He  found  someone  to 
get  keys  and  unlock  the  cuffs  he 
wore.  A  couple  of  beers  later, 
Murphy  started  back  up 
Christopher  Street. 

His  head  was  bleeding,  so  he 
went  to  a  neighborhood  doctor 
who  stitched  up  the  cut.  Murphy 
continued  towards  the  Stonewall, 
buying  eggs  and  picking  up  rocks 
along  the  way.  Crowds  were 
“running  all  over  the  Village, 
breaking  windows,  knocking  over 
garbage  cans.” 

Actions  continued  throughout 
the  weekend. 

Murphy  recalled:  “I  went  to 
Jersey.  T  had  to  find  out  my  status 
with  the  cops,  and  my  lawyer 
advised  me  to  stay  out  of  town.” 

The  cops,  though,  “didn’t 
bother  any  bars  for  quite  awhile 
after  that.” 

However,  the  Stonewall  Inn 
closed.  During  the  raid  “the 
police  tore  the  place  up  and  then 
the  landlord  dropped  the  lease.” 

The  only  thing  different  about 
the  Stonewall  raid  was  that  “the 
kids  fought  back.  They  were  tired 
of  the  harassment,  tired  of  the 
cops  picking  on  people.” 

“We  should  have  done  this 
twenty  years  ago”,  Murphy  said, 
adding  “seriously,  if  I’d  known  it 
would  start  the  Gay  Movement.” 

Ten  years  later,  Ed  Murphy  is 
very  much  a  part  of  that  Gay 
Movement.  Not  too  long  ago,  he 
was  an  undercover  agent, 
specializing  in  gay  bars  and 
corruption,  for  the  New  York 
State  Select  Committee  on  Crime. 
Four  years  ago,  he  founded  the 
Festival  Committee,  which 
organized  the  Christopher  Street 
Festival  held  on  Gay  Pride  Day. 
This  year,  he’s  serving  again  as 
chairperson  of  the  Festival 
Committee. 

Murphy  is  also  organizing  for 
the  National  March  on 
Washington,  “getting  as  many 
bars  involved  as  possible.” 
Already,  he’s  “raised  seven 
buses”  for  the  trip.  Not  stopping 
Murphy  is  planning  a  series  of 
speaking  engagements  to  promote 
the  National  March,  speaking  in 
Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  the 
Boston  area,  and  “wherever  I  can 
go.” 
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Not  everyone  wants  to  spend 
$1400  for  a  bicycle  but  we  thought 
you’d  like  to  know  what  you  get 
when  you  do.  Holdsworth  frames 
are  hand  built  at  Holdsworthy  by 
dedicated  frame  builders  under 
the  direction  of  a  master  craft¬ 
sman  using  hand  picked  531  but¬ 
ted  tubing.  So  light  it  comes  with 
weights  and  ropes  to  keep  it  on 
the  ground.  Add  to  that  a  full 
group  of  “Campi”  (Tullio  Campag- 
nolo:  He  did  for  bicycle  com¬ 
ponents  what  William  Morris  did 
for  the  printed  word  .),  a  Brooks 
Professional  saddle,  Super  Cham¬ 
pion  rims,  Regina  free  wheel  and 
chain  and  a  few  other  essentials 
and  you’ve  got  a  bicycle  capable 
of  winning  the  World  Champion¬ 
ship.  Indeed  the  Holdsworth-Cam- 
pagnolo  team  has  won  the  Title  no 
less  than  six  times.  When  you  buy 
Holdsworth  you  benefit  from  this 
unequaled  success. 

The  Holdsworth  is  just  one  of  the 
truly  fine  bicycles  we  feature  at 
The  Bicycle  Exchange.  Come  in 
and  see  it  and  while  you’re  here 
ask  about  our  Motobecanes, 
Raleighs,  Peugots,  Austro- 
Daimlers  and  other  fine  bicycles, 
priced  from  $120-$1400.  At  The 
Bicycle  Exchange  we  have  the 
best  bicycle  in  your  price  range. 


San  Francisco,  1969 


By  Carl  Wittman 


The  events  around  the  Stone¬ 
wall  riots  in  New  York  ten  years 
ago  will  go  down  in  gay  chronicles 
—  and  even  in  straight  history 
books  —  as  The  Beginning  of  The 
Gay  Revolution.  Occasionally  a 
voice  from  an  older  generation 
will  point  to  events  before  1969; 
impressive  as  they  were  for  their 
times,  they  remained  isolated,  lost 
to  those  of  us  who  thumbed 
through  the  H’s  of  psychology 
book  indeces,  trying  to  cope  with 
being  queer  in  the  ’50s  and  ’60s. 

In  contrast,  the  events  in  1969 
began  a  decade  of  remarkable 
change  in  gay  consciousness,  and 
“Stonewall”  is  the  symbol  of  that 
beginning.  An  occasional 
rancorous  voice  from  the  West 
Coast  will  try  to  point  out  that  they 
had  actually  started  gay  liberation 
before  “Stonewall.”  It  is  a  bit  like 
arguing  about  whether  Christ  was 
actually  born  in  February.  Sym¬ 
bols  are  .  .  .  well,  symbols. 

But  the  spring  months  in  San 
Francisco  were  full  of  ferment. 
The  simultaneous  development  of 
liberation  consciousness  in  gay 
centers  across  the  continent  is  an 
indication  of  the  depth  and 
strength  of  the  wave  which  was 
about  to  crest  and  crash  down. 
This  account  of  those  pre-Stone- 
wall  months  in  San  Francisco  may 
help  to  make  sense  of  what  was 
happening. 

Gay  liberation  at  its  inception 
was  not  a  liberal,  middle  class  “all 
we  want  is  our  rightful  share  of 
the  pie”  movement.  “Stonewall” 
has  come  to  mean,  especially  since 
Anita  Bryant  and  Briggs,  gay 
rights.  Gay  culture  has  come  to 
mean  “The  Advocate  Experi¬ 
ence,”  electing  officials,  look- 
alike  masculinity,  and  making 
money  in  real-estate.  But  the  at¬ 
titudes  of  those  involved  in  the 
events  of  1969  in  San  Francisco 
(and  elsewhere?)  were  not  liberal. 
Large  numbers  of  disenchanted 
young  people  were  “dropping 
out,”  quite  different  from  “want¬ 
ing  in.”  And  many  of  the  hippies 
were  gay.  No  longer  having  jobs, 
respectability,  or  propriety,  it  was 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  we 
would  begin  to  call  America  on 
how  it  was  treating  us. 

I  moved  to  San  Francisco  from 
New  Jersey  in  1967:  It  was  the 
hippie  summer  of  1967,  but  I  was 
considerably  more  interested  in 
the  open  and  friendly  cruising  on 
buses,  city  streets,  and  in  parks.  I 
was  intoxicated  by  how  different 
it  all  was  from  the  bleakness  and 
covertness  of  the  Newark  '  train 
station  or  Columbia  library  johns. 
Dolores  Park  was  a  few  blocks 
from  where  I  was  staying,  and 
during  the  sunny  afternoons  there 
were  lots  of  pretty  men  sun¬ 
bathing.  I  went  home  with  one  of 
them,  and  after  sex  he  told  me 
about  SIR  —  this  gay  group  to 
which  he  belonged.  He  was  part  of 
a  skit  at  a  social  event  there  that 
weekend. 

Well  .  .  .  back  east  I  had  heard 
about  a  student  Mattchine  group 
at  Yale  or  Columbia,  but  it 
seemed  very  unreal,  distant,  def¬ 
initely  unerotic.  The  notion  of 
bridging  my  social  and  sexual 
worlds  or  even,  god  forbid,  my 
social  and  sexual  and  political 
worlds  ...  I  was  fascinated.  I 
went  to  the  SIR  meeting  that 
week,  but  left  quickly.  The  place 
was  filled  with  very  bourgeois 
people  —  by  which  I  mean  I  felt 
uncomfortable  in  my  jeans.  I 
didn’t  have  or  want  the  job  that 
they  all  seemed  to  have  and  value, 
and  talk  about  the  civil  rights 
movement  or  the  war  or  feminism 
would  have  been  out  of  place.  I 
wrote  to  a  friend  that  it  was  like 
being  a  Black  Panther  when  the 


only  organization  for  you  was  the 
NAACP. 

The  next  year  was  filled  with 
militant  activities  on  other  issues: 
mass  draft  resistance  at  the  Oak¬ 
land  Induction  Center,  the 
“mutiny”  at  the  Presidio  Army 
Base,  a  teachers’  strike  at  San 
Francisco  State  College.  In  the 
SIR  magazine,  Vector,  there  was 
an  article  by  a  striking  teacher 
proposing  that  gay  people  organ¬ 
ize  and  fight  for  their  rights.  1 
hurried  over  to  meet  him  at  his 
apartment,  and  we  exchanged 
ideas,  but  neither  of  us  knew 
others  who  felt  the  same  way. 

I  was  doing  draft  counseling, 
and  after  one  weekend  retreat  for 
draft  resisters,  I  remember  coming 
home  feeling  very  crazy.  I  felt  like 
the  only  queer  in  the  world  who 
cared  about  ending  the  war.  I 
sought  out  one  gay  friend  who 
kindly  listened  to  my  impatience. 

So  in  the  early  spring,  when  I 
got  a  phone  call  saying  “Gayle 
was  fired  from  his  job  for  being 
gay.  There’s  going  to  be  a  picket 
line  downtown  this  afternoon,”  it 
wasn’t  as  if  I  were  a  blank  slate. 
But  I  was  bowled  over  by  the  idea: 
US  PICKET?  Stand  out  there 
right  in  cold  daylight,  with  people 
watching?  It  is  hard  now,  after  ten 
years  of  being  “out”  to  remem¬ 
ber  what  was  so  shocking  about 
the  idea.  Subconsciously,  per¬ 
haps,  I  thought  I  didn’t  need  to 
get  organized  —  that  would  be  an 
admission  of  personal  failure.  I 
was  brought  up  to  involve  myself 
in  organizing  for  other  people  — 
“those  people”  —  but  certainly 
not  for  myself.  It  was  jarring 
somehow  to  see  myself  as  one  of 
“them.” 

But  only  for  a  minute.  “Yes, 
I’ll  be  there.  Where?  When?”  My 
mind  raced  through  all  the  picket 
lines  I’d  been  on:  for  blacks,  for 
Cuba,  for  the  Vietnamese,  for 
women  —  and  it  occurred  to  me 
that  the  alienation  I’d  always  felt 
about  politics  might  change  now. 
This  one  was  for  me. 

I  couldn’t  wait  to  share  it.  I  ran 
out  of  my  apartment  and  crashed 
into  Sally,  who  was  a  “hippie 
lady”  living  next  door.  I  told  her 
about  it,  and  asked  her  to  come  — 
she  smiled  and  said  yes.  She 
thought  it  was  a  neat  idea,  like  a 
new  drug  —  it  might  widen  your 
consciousness. 

An  hour  later  I  got  off  my  little 
motorcycleand  chained  it  to  a  tree, 
a  half  block  away  from  the  picket 
line.  It  was  in  the  financial  dis¬ 
trict,  at  the  offices  of  a  steamship 
company,  which  had  fired  a  man 
because  his  picture  had  appeared 
in  a  Berkeley  “underground” 
paper  with  his  lover.  Ostensibly 
that’s  what  we  were  protesting. 
But  in  fact,  most  of  us  could  care 
less  about  employment  at  a  Mont¬ 
gomery  Street  business.  We  were 
homosexuals,  who  had  hidden 
ourselves  forever,  were  there  to 
“come  out”  right  there  on  the 
street,  chanting  and  marching. 
People  stared  strangely.  Gay  men 
on  their  lunch  hours  crossed  the 
street  hoping  not  to  be  noticed. 
Two  dozen  of  us  circled  around, 
Sally  and  baby  too. 

The  most  intense  feeling  I  had 
was  joy  that  there  were  other 
people  tike  me.  I  struck  up  a  con¬ 
versation  with  a  friendly,  long¬ 
haired  man,  who  had  been  thrown 
out  of  the  Air  Force  for  being  gay. 
After  the  picket,  I  offered  him  a 
ride  home  on  my  motorcycle. 
Halfway  up  steep  California 
Street,  the  front  wheel  of  the  bike 
lifted  off  the  ground  and  we 
barely  kept  from  falling  —  we 
were  too  heavy,  sitting  too  far 
back.  We  collapsed  in  laughter, 
and  I  felt  like  I  had  known  him  all 
my  life,  the  brother  I’d  always 
wanted,  who  was  queer  too. 

That  evening  we  crowded  into 


an  apartment  living  room,  over 
sixty  people  —  brothers  and  sis¬ 
ters  everywhere.  Yesterday  I  knew 
only  two  gay  people  who  were 
“aware”  of  social  issues  —  here 
were  thirty  times  that  many.  1 
don’t  remember  anything  else  that 
night,  other  than  the  excitement, 
which  apparently  everyone  else 
felt  too.  In  one  day  the  curtain 
had  been  drawn  back,  and  we 
could  see  each  other. 

Those  next  six  months  —  from 
April  to  October  1969  —  were  a 
whirlwind  of  change.  The  sun  still 
rose  in  the  morning  in  the  east, 
but  just  about  everything  else  al¬ 
tered,  or  so  it  seemed.  We  were 
making  up  for  lost  time.  At  one 
time  we  were  trying  to  define  a 
new  gay  way  of  living,  and  correct 
the  world’s  injustices  —  all  as 
soon  as  possible.  There  was  a  mas¬ 
sive  demonstration  at  the  Hearst 
newspaper  office,  which  turned 
into  a  bloody  police  riot.  A  friend 
usedhis  welfare  check  to  start  Gay 
Sunshine.  We  started  a  gay  street 
theatre  group,  and  I  was  part  of  a 
gay  consciousness-raising  group. 
Gay  communes  sprung  up.  People 
who’d  never  have  met  (and 
wouldn’t  today)  were  partying  to¬ 
gether.  The  man  on  the  back  of 
my  motorcycle  became  a  close 
friend,  and  at  the  theatre  group  I 
met  the  man  who  would  be  my 
first  “lover.” 

And  somewhere  in  the  midst  of 
all  that,  we  heard  the  news  about  a 
bunch  of  street  queens  in  Green¬ 
wich  Village  staging  a  full  scale 
riot  against  the  police.  We  were, 
of  course,  delighted  —  it  con¬ 
firmed  our  notion  that  the  gay 
revolution  was  accelerating. 
Queen,  freaks,  we’d  turn  the 
whole  world  on  its  side. 

Looking  back,  our  naivete  was 
considerable.  We  considered  our¬ 
selves  feminists,  but  had  only  the 
barest  inklings  of  why  lesbians 
didn’t  rush  into  our  arms.  We 
didn’t  reckon  on  a  resurgence  of 
Christian  fundamentalist  bigotry. 
Class  differences  among  gays 
seemed  insignificant  at  the  time. 
We  never  dreamed  of  the  com¬ 
mercialization  of  a  gay  market. 
And  the  ascendency  of 
respectable, middle  class  gay  rights 
advocates  like  NGTF  and  David 
Goodstein  would  have  been  an 
idle  thought. 

In  the  intervening  years,  the 
connotation  of  hippie  has  become 
more  negative:  my  friends  say 
things  like  “when  we  used  to  be 
hippies.”  But  it  was  the  conflu¬ 
ence  of  hippie  and  queer  which 
erupted  into  the  events  of  1969,  at 
least  in  San  Francisco.  Certain 
thoughts  were  thinkable,  certain 
actions  possible,  when  one 
dropped  out  of  gainful  employ¬ 
ment  or  education,  when  one’s 
family  was  thousands  of  miles 
away,  when  the  dream  of  every¬ 
thing  being  free  and  everyone 
being  lovers  was  seriously  enter¬ 
tained.  In  1979  we  can’t  pretend 
we’re  back  in  the  ’60s,  but  those 
thoughts,  actions,  dreams  are  the 
gay  movement,  right  from  the 
beginning. 

Last  fall  I  met  a  17  year  old 
Harvard  freshman  who  said: 
“You  must  be  a  leftover  of 
the  ’60s.  I  have  great  respect  for 
those  days.”  He  was  “out”  to  his 
dorm,  and  perhaps  his  courage  to 
do  that  was  based  in  the  same 
spirit  as  our  picket  line  10  years 
ago.  I  would  like  it  better  if  there 
were  less  interest  in  becoming 
“accepted”  —  gay  cops,  gay 
schoolteachers,  gay  soldiers,  all 
certified  by  the  city  council  and 
the  state  legislature,  and  more 
interest  in  the  part  queers  might 
play  in  creating  something  better. 

I  find  it  hard  to  say  that  to  the 
Harvard  freshman  and  not  feel 
like  a  leftover.  Maybe  he’ll  read 
this. 
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Growing  into  the  Women’s  Movement 


By  Lee  Swislow 

I  do  not  remember  1969  as  the  year  of  the  Stonewall  Rebellion.  1  do 
remember  it  as  the  year  I  began  to  grow  up. 

1  was  in  college  that  spring,  taking  a  course  called  “Dissent  and 
Reform  in  Twentieth  Century  America.”  For  my  final  1  needed  to  write  a 
paper  on  a  modern  dissent  movement.  I  had  read  about  these  new 
feminists  in  Time  magazine,  where  they  sounded  shrill  and  silly,  with  their 
bra-burning  and  complaints.  When  I  then  saw  posters  around  the  school 
advertising  a  conference  on  the  new  women’s  liberation  movement,  1 
decided  to  go  and  impress  my  (male)  teacher  with  the  inside  scoop  on  the 
weaknesses  and  flaws  of  the  movement. 

I  remember  sitting  there,  listening  as  women  talked  of  the  freedom 
they  felt  when  they  cut  their  hair  and  stopped  wearing  make-up.  Hearing 
about  jealousy  and  competitiveness  among  women  and  the  possibility  of 
something  called  sisterhood.  Watching  as  women  talked  of  growing 
physically  strong  and  confident  and  breaking  boards  with  their  fists  and 
feet  and  foreheads. 

I  bought  all  the  available  pamphlets  and  sat  up  all  night  reading.  In 
the  morning  1  threw  away  my  make-up,  hair  curlers  and  razor. 

However,  the  external  changes  were  far  more  dramatic  and  sudden 
than  the  internal  ones.  I  still  didn’t  really  know  how  to  be  friends  with 
other  women  or  what  all  these  new  ideas  meant. 

While  I  spent  the  summer  thinking  about  feminism,  my  closet  friend 
was  becoming  increasingly  involved  in  the  anti-war  movement.  Back  at 
school  in  the  fall,  we  would  have  late  night  discussions  about  our 
relationships  with  our  boyfriends  and  our  feelings  as  women  and  about 
the  need  to  end  the  capitalist  system  in  America.  The  result  was  her 
involvement  in  the  women’s  movement  and  my  radicalization. 

Cambridge  was  the  scene  of  intense  activity  in  the  fall  of  1969,  much 
of  it  focused  around  a  campaign  to  force  the  end  of  war-related  research 
in  the  labs  of  M.l.T.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology).  I  was  new 
to  the  movement  and  very  intimidated,  especially  by  the  men  who  did  so 
much  of  the  talking  and  seemed  to  know  so  much. 

But  my  most  vivid  images  are  of  the  women,  speaking  in  front  of 
hundreds  of  radicals  gathered  for  six  to  eight  hour  meetings  to  plan  the 
anti-war  actions.  They  spoke  out  against  hierarchy,  the  male  leadership, 
the  bad  process  of  the  meetings.  And  they  spoke  of  their  feelings,  their 
fear  of  the  police,  of  being  attacked  and  beaten  and  hurt  at  demonstra¬ 
tion.  Talk  about  process  and  feelings  was  not  too  popular  then.  These 
were  brave  and  inspiring  women. 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  heard  that  a  woman  I  knew  from  the  move¬ 
ment  had  broken  up  with  her  boyfriend  and  come  out  as  a  lesbian.  I  had  a 
feeling  of  satisfaction  —  it  serves  him  right  —  but  of  confusion,  too.  How 
does  one  suddently  turn  into  a  lesbian?  I  also  didn’t  want  to  look  too 
closely  at  the  contradictions  of  my  own  life.  I  found  myself  defending 
man-hating  and  feeling  a  lot  of  my  own  anger,  but  I  was  living  with  my 
boyfriend  and  could  not  imagine  losing  the  security  of  that  relationship. 

I  shared  many  of  these  feelings  with  my  friends.  With  one  hand  we 
tightly  held  on  to  our  relationships  with  men,  while  with  the  other  we  ten- 
ktatively  reached  out,  trying  to  find  and  feel  each  other.  Our  talks  were  so 
important.  What  were  the  differences  between  our  being  with  men  and 
being  with  women?  Why  did  we  think  we  could  only  laugh  and  be  really 
silly  with  a  man  we  were  either  lovers  with  or  flirting  with?  How  come  we 
didn’t  touch  each  other  more,  not  just  hugs  but  also  sitting  around  with 
legs  and  arms  entangled?  Why,  when  it  was  easier  to  talk  seriously  with 
women  and  feel  understood,  did  we  still  go  back  to  sleep  with  men? 

There  were  more  and  more  women  who  didn’t  go  back  to  sleep  with 
men.  And  there  was  a  lot  of  feeling  around  that  the  most  radical  thing  to 
do  was  to  come  out  as  a  lesbian.  In  Boston,  lesbians  and  gay  men  cooper¬ 
ated  long  enough  to  put  out  one  issue  of  a  paper  called  Lavender  Menace. 
Half  of  it  was  by  and  for  women  and  half  by  and  for  men.  I  remember 
reading  about  sensual,  relaxed,  non-orgasm  oriented  love-making  be¬ 
tween  women.  It  sounded  very  different  from  my  experiences  with  men.  I 
was  envious,  but  also  felt  very  heterosexual. 

At  some  point  1  heard  about  Stonewall  in  New  York  and  about  gay 
people  getting  together  to  start  the  G.L.F.  (Gay  Liberation  Front).  There 
were  a  lot  of  different  liberation  fronts  then,  inspired  by  Vietnam’s  N.L.F. 
(National  Liberation  Front).  1  pretty  much  felt  I  should  support  anyone 
who  was  radical  enough  to  name  their  group  after  the  N.L.F.  Especially 
as  a  feminist,  though,  it  was  easy  to  see  the  connection  between  gay  and 
women’s  liberation.  Society’s  hatred  of  gay  people  seemed  closely  related 
to  society’s  hatred  of  women,  and  I  knew  it  came  from  the  ways  we 
threatened  patriarchal  patterns  and  assumptions. 

There  was  a  way  in  which  it  felt  like  the  women’s  movement  was 
going  to  take  over  the  world.  There  were  so  many  new  women’s  groups 
and  caucuses.  1  was  teaching  a  class  on  women’s  liberation  to  high  school 
women  at  a  special  program  at  my  college.  I  was  also  in  a  women’s  group 
at  school,  and  in  the  women’s  caucus  of  my  S.D.S.  (Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society)  chapter.  Women  were  demanding  more  space  in  the 
underground  radical  papers,  and  often  ended  up  taking  over  the  paper. 

I  believed  we  would  change  society  because  the  ideas  and  philosophy 
of  our  movement  felt  so  true,  and  helped  me  to  feel  better  about  my  life. 
The  shame  and  fear  I  experienced  walking  the  street  in  the  summer  and 
hearing  the  catcalls  and  comments  were  shared  by  other  women.  None  of 
us  deserved  these  attacks,  yet  there  were  reasons  society  allowed  such  con¬ 
stant  assaults  on  women.  Together  we  could  talk  about  our  experiences 
and  maybe  come  up  with  ways  to  respond.  It  was  impossible  not  to  be 
touched  by  a  movement  that  was  so  real. 

But  of  course,  all  was  not  wonderful  in  the  world  of  the  women's 
movement.  In  the  winter  of  1969-70  Boston  area  women  started  Bread 
and  Roses,  a  city-wide  women’s  organization.  The  structure  was  based  on 
collectives.  I  remember  a  few-  big  meetings  of  women  trying  to  work  out 
organizational  problems  and  talk  about  our  goals.  But  it  didn  t  work.  1 
still  don’t  know  why.  I  heard  rumors  of  tensions  and  splits,  including 
lesbian-straight  splits.  I  was  afraid  to  find  out  more.  1  wasn’t  ready  for 
anything  to  be  wrong  with  the  movement. 

Yet  the  women’s  movement  could  never  be  everything  I  wanted  it  to 
be,  for  I  wanted  it  to  be  everything.  And  it  was  just  women  like  myself, 
who  were  all  too  human. 

In  December,  1970  there  was  a  women’s  dance  celebrating  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  N.L.F.  It’s  a  painful  memory.  There  were  many  wo¬ 
men  I  knew  from  the  movement,  but  not  women  I  knew  well.  They 
seemed  happy  with  each  other  and  not  at  all  interested  in  me.  I  was  very 
familiar  with  wallflower  feelings  from  my  days  of  college  mixers.  I  could 
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not  believe  the  same  thing  was  happening  at  a  women’s  dance.  Weren’t 
we  all  supposed  to  be  sisters,  loving  each  other  all  the  time?  I  left  early, 
lonely  and  confused. 

Three  months  later  there  was  a  big  women’s  march  celebrating  Inter¬ 
national  Women’s  Day.  We  marched  from  the  Boston  Common  into 
Cambridge  and  towards  Harvard  Square,  ending  when  we  took  over  a 
Harvard  building  on  Memorial  Drive.  We  occupied  the  big,  warehouse¬ 
like  building  for  about  a  week,  demanding  a  women’s  center. 

Two  memories  stand  out.  One  is  all  the  discussion  of  sexuality.  What 
was  the  difference  between  women  who  had  identified  as  lesbians  for 
years,  and  women  who  were  coming  out  through  the  process  of  being  in¬ 
volved  in  the  women’s  movement?  Were  they  real  lesbians?  Was  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  be  bisexual,  or  was  that  an  excuse  to  have  some  sexual  flings  with 
women  but  maintain  a  primary  commitment  to  men?  Was  it  really  more 
radical  to  come  out?  Was  it  possible  to  have  good  relationships  with  men? 
What  was  heterosexual  privilege? 

There  were  many  questions,  few  answers,  much  confusion  —  and  a 
lot  of  excitement.  Change  was  in  the  air,  the  feeling  that  we  were  looking 
for  and  discovering  new  ways  to  be. 

But  my  other  memory  is  again  one  of  isolation.  I  don’t  know  where 
my  friends  were,  for  I  did  have  friends.  Still  I  experienced  loneliness  much 
of  the  time  I  was  in  the  building.  I  felt  the  movement  was  cliquish  and 
closed  and  no  one  reached  out  to  me.  And  I  wasn’t  sure  how  to  reach  out 
to  others. 


The  Cambridge  Women’s  Center  grew  out  of  that  occupation. 

In  the  summer  of  1971  I  wrote  an  article  for  Hysteria,  a  Boston 
women’s  newspaper,  about  the  isolation  I  was  feeling  increasingly  at 
women’s  activities.  It  was  an  article  which  reconnected  me  with  women 
and  with  the  movement.  I  was  able  to  share  these  feelings  which  had  em- 
barassed  and  shamed  me  and  which  I  had  seen,  in  part,  as  a  reflection  of 
my  own  inadequacies.  The  process  of  writing  the  article  helped  me  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  inevitable  problems  in  the  women’s  movement  and  the  need  to 
see  beyond  my  own  fantasies  and  desires. 

There  is  really  no  end  to  this  story.  I  became  involved  in  studying 
martial  arts  and  teaching  self-defense  to  women.  I  came  out.  I  strug¬ 
gled/struggle  with  my  insecurities  and  with  my  criticisms  of  the  women’s 
and  gay  movements.  I  gain  strength  and  power  from  these  movements, 
which  for  me  have  always  been  and  remain  so  connected. 

This  is  very  much  my  experience  of  those  years.  But  though  the  ex¬ 
perience  is  mine,  the  years  and  times  were  ones  I  shared  with  many  other 
women  and  men.  I  feel  lucky  to  have  my  own  memories  and  to  share  the 
bond  of  having  grown  up  then. 


GLF  Memories 


By  Allen  Young 

When  1  was  asked  by  GCN  to 
write  something  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  Stonewall  rebellion,  I 
immediately  thought  back  to  my 
first  days  of  attending  meetings  of 
the  Gay  Liberation  Front  (GLF) 
in  New  York  City,  or,  more  pre¬ 
cisely,  how  I  came  to  be  aware  of 
the  very  existence  of  GLF. 

In  the  summer  and  fall  of  1969, 
when  GLF  was  just  beginning,  I 
was  an  active  participant  in  the 
anti-war  movement  and  the  New 
Left.  Although  1  had  read  in  the 
Village  Voice  about  the  Stonewall 
rebellion  —  indeed,  I  used  to  fre¬ 
quent  the  Stonewall  in  those  days, 
although  I  wasn’t  there  during  the 
riots  —  I  did  not  know  that  gay 
people  were  organizing.  Although 
I  occasionally  tricked,  I  was  not 
involved  with  anyone,  and  I  had 
no  gay  friends.  I  spent  nearly  all 
of  my  time  in  the  Liberation  News 
Service  (LNS)  office  working  with 
straight  radicals,  and  I  lived  with  a 
straight  roommmate  on  West 
115th  Street.  He  and  I  were  both 
apparently  asexual  and  neither  of 
us  discussed  the  topic. 

Two  events  important  to  my 
coming  out  happened  that  sum¬ 
mer.  First,  a  straight  couple  who 
worked  for  LNS,  Susan  Edelman 
and  Paul  Millman,  referred  one 
day  to  their  “faggot  friend  Jimmy 
Fouratt.”  Despite  their  use  of  the 
term  faggot,  the  reference  was  ob¬ 
viously  friendly  —  at  least  that’s 
the  way  I  took  it.  I  met  Jimmy 
shortly  after  that  at  a  benefit 
dance  sponsored  by  LNS  featur¬ 
ing  the  Detroit  rock  and  roll  band, 
MC-5,  and  I  tried  in  my  own  inept 
way  to  dance  with  Jimmy  (that  is, 
to  make  eye  contact,  etc.,  with 
him  in  group  dancing).  I  wasn’t 
trying  to  pick  him  up,  but  I  was 
trying  to  tell  him  I  was  a  faggot 
too.  I’m  not  sure  whether  or  not  I 


say 


got  through,  but  he  didn’t 
anything  and  neither  did  I. 

The  second  thing  that  happened 
that  summer  was  the  appearance 
of  two  men  from  GLF  at  a  dem¬ 
onstration  I  attended  in  midtown 
Manhattan.  The  demonstration 
was  called  to  protest  the  abusive 
treatment  of  GIs,  many  of  them 
resisters,  in  the  Fort  Dix  stockade. 
Dan  Smith  and  another  man  from 
GLF  held  aloft  a  banner  that  said, 
simply,  “Gay  Liberation  Front.” 
It  was  very  hard  for  me  to  take  my 
eyes  off  of  the  banner  and  the  two 
men  holding  it.  I  wanted  very 
much  to  talk  to  them,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  I  wished  that  they 
weren’t  there.  I  can’t  remember 
for  sure,  but  I  don’t  think  I  said  a 
word  to  them.  They  probably 
noticed  me  and  thought  to  them¬ 
selves:  “closet  case.”  That  would 
have  been  accurate. 

Later  that  fall,  an  interview 
with  GLF  members  appeared  in 
Rat,  the  underground  newspaper 
which  had  been  taken  over  by 
radical  women.  I  read  it  with  par¬ 
ticular  interest,  but  made  no  move 
toward  attending  GLF  meetings. 

The  real  turning  point  for  me, 
in  terms  of  my  decision  to  go  to  a 
GLF  meeting,  came  in  December 
1969.  By  that  time,  SDS  (Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society),  which 
was  the  leading  national  organiza¬ 
tion  force  in  the  New  Left,  had 
been  taken  over  by  the  Weather¬ 
men  faction  and  was  literally  fall¬ 
ing  apart  into  pieces.  A  meeting 
was  called  by  a  number  of 
“leaders”  of  the  New  Left,  es¬ 
pecially  people  connected  with  the 
Yippies,  to  try  to  set  up  some  sort 
of  a  new  national  radical  youth 
organization  to  take  the  place  of 
SDS.  The  prime  movers  for  the 
meeting,  which  took  place  in  the 
Underground  Press  Syndicate  loft 
in  the  Chelsea  section  of  Man¬ 
hattan,  were  Jerry  Rubin  and 


20  Years  of  Changing  Clothes 


By  Mel  Horne 

New  Haven,  CT.  May,  1959.  I  came  out  ten  years  before  Stonewall. 

I  was  17,  it  was  May,  high-school  graduation  was  a  week  away,  and 
beyond  the  summer-college.  After  years  of  wondering,  it  was  time  to  test 
out  a  certain  definition  in  Webster’s  dictionary.  I  wanted  to  grow  up. 

For  the  occassion  I  wore  chino  pants  tight  across  the  hips,  a  blue  ox¬ 
ford  buttoned-down  shirt,  white  wool  socks  (gym  socks  we  called  them) 
and  battered  white  tennis  sneakers.  I  carried  a  reversible  jacket  (tan  on 
one  side,  red  and  black  tattersall  plaid  on  the  other)  tan  side  out.  1  headed 
for  the  Green,  the  historic  center  of  the  city,  where  everyone  knew  the 
queers  hung  out  at  night.  1  picked  up  a  man,  walked  around  the  block 
with  him  for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then  went  to  his  room  and  did  it.  He 
said  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  done  it  with  a  college  kid. 

Fire  Island,  Pines.  June,  1969. 1  was  27  when  Stonewall  happened. 

It  was  June.  I  had,  the  year  before,  finally  made  it  out  of  college  with 
the  lowest  average  on  record.  I  was  being  kept  by  a  man  as  old  as  my 
father.  The  house  in  the  pines  was  in  my  name;  the  will  was  relative- 
proof. 

I  walked  along  the  boardwalk  toward  the  Bay  side  of  the  island  to  see 
how  some  friends  were  taking  the  death  of  Judy  Garland.  For  the  oc¬ 
cassion  I  wore  garage  mechanics  overalls  spattered  with  green  house 
paint.  I  was  bare-footed.  My  friends  were  hung-over  and  stumbled 
around  the  kitchen  making  remedies.  Nobody  seemed  upset  about  Judy. 
No  histrionics,  no  farewell  imitations.  No  one  mentioned  Stonewell.  I  left 
and  went  down  to  the  Botel  for  a  couple  of  drinks.  I  didn’t  see  anybody  I 
knew  —  even  the  bartender  was  strange.  I  headed  for  home. 

The  next  day  on  the  beach  somebody  at  the  far  end  of  the  blanket 
says  that  he  heard  there  was  a  humpy  mechanic  hanging  around  at  the 
tea-dance  yesterday.  Everybody  takes  turns  doing  their  humpy  straight 
man  suck  stories.  Construction  workers,  Fireman,  Doorman,  Cop  ...  I 
tightened  the  string  of  my  maroon  swimmer’s  racing  trunks  and  head  for 
the  Atlantic. 

Boston,  MA.  June,  1979. 1  am  37. 1  sit  on  the  bleachers  in  my  favorite  bar 
with  my  fifth  mug  of  beer.  I  have  agreed  to  do  a  fashion  piece  for  the 
Stonewall  Special.  After  all,  hadn’t  I  seen  20  years  of  it?  20  years  of 
what?  I  try  to  get  philosophical.  I  think  about  an  incident  that  happened  a 
couple  of  years  ago  when  I  was  in  New  Haven  visiting  my  parents.  My 
older  brother,  a  roofer,  came  home  from  work.  He  was  wearing  construc¬ 
tion  boots,  levis,  and  a  sweatshirt  with  cut-off  sleeves  —  everything  on 
him  was  damp  with  sweat  and  spattered  with  tar.  When  he  came  out  of 
the  bathroom  after  his  shower  he  was  dressed  to  go  out  —  polyester 
double-knit  black  pants  and  a  silky  flower  splashed  shirt.  I  took  my  turn 
in  the  bathroom.  I  emerged  wearing  construction  boots,  faded,  torn  levis, 
and  a  sweatshirt  cut-off  at  the  elbows  over  a  football  jersey.  Ma  did  a 
variant  on  her  What  Will  the  Neighbors  Say  speech,  while  my  brother  (ex¬ 


boxer,  ex-con,  roofer,  and  candidate  for  a  degree  in  social  work)  yells 
about  the  usefulness  of  upper-middle  class  white  women  as  social 
workers.  Doctor’s  wives!  he  yells.  I  keep  my  mouth  shut.  Once  again, 
Dad  asks  me  if  I’ve  had  a  fight  with  my  barber.  I  head  for  the  Green. 

Beer  6  and  7  have  come  and  gone.  My  lover  comes  in  to  the  bar  and 
blesses  me  with  an  eighth  and  in  return  I  unburden  myself  of  20  years  of 
fashions.  I  tell  him  of  puffy  pastel  sweaters,  tight  black  pants,  pointed 
shiny  black  shoes.  I  reveal  the  meaning  of  a  loosened  buckle  on  the  back 
of  polished  cotton  pants.  I  reconstruct  the  historical  setting  in  which  bell- 
bottoms  and  work-shirts  emerge.  I  lovingly  remember  my  pea-coat.  I  say 
things  like,  “The  essence  of  gay  male  fashion  is  displacement:  The 
removal  of  an  object  of  clothing  from  its  usual  nexus  of  meaning  to 
another.”  My  lover  tells  me  to  go  easy.  A  lumberjack,  two  cowboys,  a 
construction  worker  and  two  joggers  walk  by.  A  young  kid  walks  in 
wearing  chino  pants  tight  across  the  hips,  a  blue  oxford  buttoned-down 
shirt,  white  wool  socks  and  battered  white  tennis  sneakers.  Hung  over  his 
shoulder  is  a  reversible  jacket,  tan  on  one  side,  red  and  black  tattersall 
plaid  on  the  other.  I  suddenly  feel  old  and  foolish.  I  head  for  home 
alone. 

Sitting  on  my  transitional  period  sofa  (after  Empire,  before  Vic- 
orian)  I  try  to  think  of  what  20  years  of  changing  clothes  means.  I  feel 
dumb.  I  rage  over  phoney  construction  workers,  while  tugging  off  my 
construction  boots.  I  throw  my  Muscle  Builder  magazines  across  the 
floor.  Who  needs  cannonball  deltoids  anyway?  Desperate  for  answers  I 
get  out  Carlyle’s  Sartor  Resartus.  I  flip  through  the  pages  looking  for  am¬ 
munition,  explanations,  meaning.  I  invent  an  interview  with 
Teufelsdrockh,  the  philosopher  of  clothes. 

GCN:  Herr  Teufelsdrockh,  is  there  nothing  to  be  learned  from  20  years  of 
changing  clothes,  or,  as  you  put  it  in  your  great  work  on  the  philosophy 
of  clothes,  thatching  ourselves  “.  .  •  over  with  the  dead  fleeces  of  sheep, 
the  bark  of  vegetables,  the  entrails  of  worms,  the  hides  of  oxen  or  seals, 
the  felt  of  furred  beasts  .  . .  ”7 

Teufelsdrockh:  “For  my  own  part,  these  considerations,  of  our  Clothes- 
thatch,  and  how  reaching  inwards  even  to  our  heart  of  hearis,  ittailorizes 
and  demoralizes  us,  fill  me  with  a  certain  horror  at  myself  and  mankind;  . 

.  .  Nevertheless  there  is  something  great  in  the  moment  when  a  man  first 
strips  himself  of  adventitious  wrappages;  and  sees  indeed  that  he  is  naked, 
and,  as  Swift  has  it,  ‘a  forked  straddling  animal  with  bandy  legs;’  yet  also 
a  Spirit,  and  unutterable  Mystery  of  Mysteries.  ” 

Chastened  and  saddened,  I  pick  up  my  Muscle  Builder  magazines.  I 
forgive  all  gay  male  lumberjacks,  cowboys,  construction  workers,  and 
joggers.  I  wish  the  kid  wearing  my  coming  out  clothes  a  good  life.  I  open 
a  can  of  beer  and  wonder  if  I  can  justify  buying  a  pair  of  Buns.  Eleven 
bucks  for  underpants?  I  finish  my  beer  and  flop  down  on  my  mattress 
with  my  good-night  cigarette. 

I  forgive  myself. 
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The  First  Lesbian  Dance 


By  Karla  Jay 

After  the  Stonewall  Riots  and  the  advent  of  the  New  York  Gay  Lib¬ 
eration  Front,  all  our  dances  had  both  men  and  women.  The  dances  were 
held  in  a  loft  rented  by  the  Alternate  U.  (an  anarchist  group  located  on 
the  corner  of  Sixth  Avenue  and  West  14th  Street).  Amid  the  hundreds  of 
men,  the  women  could  often  not  locate  one  another  in  the  throng.  Some 
of  the  gay  men  were  openly  hostile  to  the  lesbians  in  what  the  men  auto¬ 
matically  considered  their  turf.  Sometimes  heterosexual  men  would  show 
up  to  harass,  fondle  and/or  proposition  the  lesbians.  As  a  result  of  all 
this,  while  more  and  more  men  poured  in  every  week,  the  number  of 
lesbians  remained  the  same  or  even  dwindled. 

The  lesbians  of  the  Gay  Liberation  Front  demanded  some  of  that 
organization’s  funds  for  a  seperate  dance.  Some  of  the  men  refused  to 
believe  there  was  a  problem  to  begin  with  (the  “pooh  pooh”  approach), 
and  other  men  ridiculed  us  or  were  downright  hostile  to  the  concept 
(ladies’  auxiliaries  don’t  separate  except  when  the  men  shoo  or  order 
them  into  another  room).  A  few  men  were  immediately  supportive.  After 
a  lot  of  arguments  (including  threats  on  our  part)  we  got  the  funds. 

Today  the  idea  of  a  lesbian  dance  may  seen  very  “old  hat,”  but 
before  you  say,  “so  what?”  and  skip  over  to  the  personal  ads,  try  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  things  were  like  in  late  1969  and  early  1970.  Lesbian  events 
were  held  quietly,  by  invitation,  word  of  mouth,  or  a  discreet  ad  in  an 
alternative  newspaper.  It  was  unheard  of  to  openly  leaflet  for  such  an 
event. 

There  were  only  two  lesbian  bars  in  New  York  at  the  time,  Gianni’s 
(West  19th  Street)  and  Kooky’s  (West  14th  Street),  conveniently  located 
near  one  another  so  that  if  you  got  sick  of  the  faces  in  one  bar,  you  could 
see  more  of  the  same  in  the  other  bar.  Both  bars  were  reputed  to  be  owned 
by  organized  crime,  although  Kooky,  allegedly  a  former  prostitute  and 
heterosexual,  was  the  famous  “owner”  of  her  bar.  With  her  blonde  hair 
lacquered  to  a  stiff,  shiny  form  and  usually  wearing  an  equally  stiff  pink 
crinoline  dress,  Kooky  looked  more  like  a  poorly  put  together  transves¬ 
tite  than  a  woman,  and  she  ruled  over  the  place  much  as  a  man  in  disguise 
would.  If  you  weren’t  drinking  fast  enough  or  had  a  half-empty  drink. 
Kooky  would  order  you  another,  at  your  expense,  of  course.  Her  famous 
line,  spoken  in  perfect  Brooklynese,  was:  “If  you  want  to  talk,  goils,  go 
to  choich  and  talk  in  a  pew.”  If  you  objected  to  her  line  of  reasoning,  she 


Abbie  Hoffman.  Among  those 
present  were  Magdalene  Sinclair 
and  Ken  Kelley  of  the  Michigan- 
based  White  Panther  Party,  Jane 
Alpert  of  Rat ,  Jimmy  Fouratt  of 
GLF,  David  Fenton  and  myself 
from  Liberation  News  Service, 
and  at  least  20  others,  though  my 
memory  fails  me  and  I’m  not  sure 
anyone  actually  has  a  record  of 
who  attended  that  meeting. 

After  a  while,  we  got  into  dis¬ 
cussing  the  specifics  of  a  platform 
for  such  a  new  national  radical 
youth  organization.  Jane  Alpert 
made  an  impassioned  plea  for  the 
inclusion  of  feminist  principles  in 
such  a  platform.  Her  presentation 
was  greeted  with  a  noticeable  lack 
of  interest,  though  no  one  said 
anything  against  it.  Then  Jimmy 
Fouratt  spoke.  I  learned  later  that 
he  was  one  of  the  original  Yippies, 
which  helped  explain  why  he  was 
there  in  the  first  place.  Jimmy 
similarly  set  out  the  reasons  for 
the  inclusion  of  gay  liberation 
ideas  in  the  platform,  and  his  lit¬ 
tle  talk  should  be  noted  as  one  of 
the  first  times  that  a  gay  libera- 
tionist  specifically  made  demands 
on  the  radical  left.  His  comments 
also  were  greeted  with  a  noticeable 
lack  of  interest,  but  again,  no  one 
said  anything  against  his  sugges- 


Allen  Young 


tions.  No  one,  including  myself, 
or  Ken  Kelley  (another  closet  gay) 
said  any  words  of  encouragement. 
No  platform  resulted,  and  no  new 
national  youth  group  was  ever 
formed. 

In  the  days  following  that  meet¬ 
ing,  I  felt  bothered  by  my  failure 
to  deal  with  the  gay  issues  raised 


at  that  meeting.  So  I  asked  my 
friends  Susan  and  Paul  for  Jimmy 
Fouratt’s  phone  number.  I  called 
him  up  and  he  invited  me  to  his 
apartment  on  the  lower  East  Side. 
(Jimmy  was  then  living  with  Peter 
Hujar,  an  outstanding  New  York 
photographer  who  later  took  the 
first  photo  used  on  a  gay  libera¬ 
tion  poster,  the  one  with  people  in 
the  street  and  the  words  “Join  the 
sisters  and  brothers  of  the  Gay 
Liberation  Front.”)  Jimmy  tele¬ 
phoned  me  at  the  Liberation  News 
Service  office  to  invite  me  down¬ 
town  to  be  in  the  photo,  but  1  was 
too  unliberated  at  the  time  and 
offered  him  some  lame  excuse, 
thereby  missing  out  on  an  early 
opportunity  for  immortality. 
(Peter  Hujar  also  took  the  famous 
deathbed  photo  of  transvestite 
star  Candy  Darling  published  in 
the  New  York  Post  and  else¬ 
where). 

I  had  told  Jimmy  I  was  gay  and 
wanted  to  know  more  about  GLF. 
The  first  thing  that  Jimmy  did  was 
show  me  a  copy  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Free  Press,  calling  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  Carl  Wittman’s  “Gay 
Manifesto”  which  had  just  been 
published  for  the  first  time.  I  was 
very  impressed  with  it.  I  asked 
Jimmy  some  questions  about 
GLF  meetings,  and  within  a  week 
or  so,  I  attended  my  first  meeting. 

My  reaction  was  a  mixture  of  fear 
and  exl.i'aration.  I  think  that  as  a 
leftist,  1  felt  I  had  a  lot  to  teach 
them,  but  after  some  months  it 
became  clear  to  me  that  I  had 
much  more  to  learn  that  to  teach. 
Within  a  few  months,  I  was  living 
in  one  of  the  two  GLF’s  men’s 
communes,  the  Seventeenth  Street 
Collective.  Jimmy  Fouratt  lived 
there  for  a  while,  and  although  we 
were  friends  at  first,  our  relation¬ 
ship  eventually  deteriorated.  The 
story  of  that  commune  is  long  and 
complex. 

Among  the  people  1  met  at  GLF 
meetings  some  were  nice  and  some 
were  nasty.  Some  friendships  were 
short-lived;  some  continue  to  this 
day.  But  the  experience  of  those  c 
early  days  in  GLF  cannot  be  for-  o 
gotten,  and  I  think  it  would  be  ^ 
appropriate  for  me  to  simply  list  i 
the  names  of  some  of  the  people  I  < 
remember  from  those  meetings,  ® 
all  of  them  people  who  contri-  g; 
buted  significantly  to  the  evolu-  £ 
tion  of  gay  liberation.  © 


would  thrust  her  ever-present  lit  cigarette  under  your  chin  and  escort  you 
to  the  door.  Two  male  bouncers  were  always  on  hand  to  assist  her. 

Although  Kooky  had  mellowed  ever  so  slightly  since  Gianni’s 
opened,  she  was  still  in  her  heyday  when  we  wanted  to  leaflet  for  our  dan¬ 
ce.  In  those  days,  not  only  did  bar  owners  not  cooperate  with  the  aims, 
goals,  and  functions  of  gay  liberation  (many  still  don’t),  but  they  per¬ 
ceived  us  as  an  enemy  who  would  take  business  aw'ay  from  them,  which, 
unfortunately,  we  have  not.  In  any  case  they  wanted  absolutely  no  com¬ 
petition  for  their  overpriced  bars  with  the  drinks  which  tasted  of  water. 
When  we  tried  to  leaflet  for  our  upcoming  dance,  Kooky  had  us  tossed  in¬ 
to  the  snow  by  her  male  bouncers.  Her  parting  comment  or  rather  threat 
was:  “If  you  goils  keep  dis  up,  there  ain’t  gonna  be  no  gay  lib!”  We  then 
tried  leafleting  near  the  bars,  but  when  women  went  into  the  bars  with 
our  leaflets,  the  bouncers  would  come  out  to  discourage  First  Ammend- 
ment  rights. 

As  the  time  for  the  dance  approached,  we  felt  like  anyone  who  gives 
a  party  and  who  at  the  last  minute  fears  no  one  will  come.  Many  of  us  had 
already  called  up  straight  sisters  in  woman’s  liberation  and  urged  them  to 
attend.  We  called  them  up  a  second  time  to  emphasize  our  point  and 
reached  out  to  everyone  we  knew.  One  woman  got  very  angry  at  me  and 
accused  me  of  trying  to  force  her  to  come  out  (she’s  now  a  lesbian 
separatist,  by  the  way).  I  got  freaked  out  because  I  felt  that  if  other 
straight  women  reacted  in  this  hostile  fashion,  they  wouldn’t  show  up. 

Our  fears  of  an  empty  dance  turned  out  to  be  unfounded.  The  dance 
was  quite  packed  with  gay  and  straight  women  and  we  patted  ourselves  on 
our  backs  (and  each  others’  backs)  for  our  success.  Aside  from  our  glee 
and  the  work  of  chipping  ice  and  collecting  money,  we  were  also  more 
than  mildly  apprehensive  that  the  bars  would  seek  retribution.  Bouncers 
did  not  utter  threats  lightly,  and  reports  indicated  that  the  bars  that  night 
were  fairly  empty,  a  fact  which  would  not  amuse  the  owners.  A 
lesbian/feminist  lawyer,  none  other  than  the  famous  Flo  Kennedy,  agreed 
to  be  “on  call”  in  case  of  trouble. 

At  three  a.m.,  after  the  dance  was  over  and  the  hardcore  members  of 
the  Gay  Liberation  Front  were  cleaning  up  the  mess,  our  fears  turned  out 
to  be  not  at  all  paranoid.  Several  large  men  wearing  trenchcoats  filled  the 
very  large  door  of  the  Alternate  U.  I  remember  thinking  immediatley  that 
they  were  much  too  big  to  be  cops:  Uniforms  just  don’t  come  that  big! 
Also  plainclothes  police  don’t  wear  guns  tucked  in  the  front  of  their  pants 
without  a  holster.  Nevertheless,  they  announced  that  they  were  the  police 
and  flashed  something  shiny.  No  one  saw  what  it  was.  There  was  some 
general  panic  as  some  women  stashed  pot  under  the  couches  in  the  back 
room  and  other  women,  who  were  less  economically  minded,  flushed  pot, 
acid,  and  all  sorts  of  goodies  down  the  overworked  toilet. 

One  of  the  women  asked  for  further  identification.  The  men  said 
they  were  from  the  alcohol  bureau  and  that  we  were  selling  liquor  without 
a  license.  They  were  told  that  only  a  donation  was  being  asked  —  that  is 
legal.  The  woman  demaned  to  see  identification.  At  that  point  they  dar¬ 
ted  shoving  the  woman  around. 

Another  woman  and  I  fled  down  the  back  exit  with  two  of  the  thugs 
in  hot  pursuit.  I  thought  1  heard  a  gun  go  off,  but  I  didn’t  look  back.  And 
1  never  knew  I  could  go  down  stairs  that  fasti  The  big  \unks  could  hardly 
move,  at  least.  They  didn’t  pursue  us  to  the  street. 

Not  knowing  what  to  do,  we  went  to  call  Flo  Kennedy.  The  only 
phone  booth  we  knew  of  was  right  in  front  of  Kooky’s  a  block  away.  We 
called  Flo,  and  she  told  us  to  get  the  police  (it  wouldn’t  hurt  to  call  more 
real  police  if  the  others  were  real)  and  the  press. 

As  we  finished  our  business  in  the  phone  booth,  two  men  emerged 
from  Kooky’s.  They  were  not  employees  but  drunks  who  had  accidently 
walked  into  a  lesbian  bar  and  were  tossed  out.  They  were  enraged  and 
looking  for  the  first  lesbians  in  sight  in  order  to  kill  them.  And  there  we 
were  in  the  phone  booth.  This  was  obviously  not  our  lucky  night.  They 
asked  us  if  we  had  been  in  the  bar,  and  we  truthfully  told  them  no.  They 
didn’t  believe  us  and  showered  us  with  a  stream  of  abuse,  calling  us 
“pussy  suckers”  and  other  names.  They  threatened  to  kill  us.  I  again 
denied  having  been  in  the  bar.  They  asked  us  what  we  were  doing  in  a 
phone  booth  at  that  hour  of  the  night?  “Fixi.ig  it,”  I  replied  nervously.  I 
was  so  upset  that  I  literally  pulled  the  receiver  out  of  the  phone.  “See, 
it’s  broken.”  They  had  to  agree  and  tottered  down  the  stree*. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  loft,  the  fray  was  over.  The  media  had 
come,  the  men  had  fled,  and  the  police  .  'd  also  arrived.  The  police 
denied  that  anyone  from  the  alcohol  squad  nad  been  sent  over.  They  left, 
but  never  found  the  culprits.  The  media  left,  after  receiving  our  thanks. 
Several  women  had  been  pushed  around  and  hit,  but  no  one  was  seriously 
injured. 

Despite  our  close  escape  and  the  message  that  we  were  supposed  to 
get  from  those  thugs,  we  were  not  deterred.  We  started  to  have  women’s 
dances  on  a  regular  basis.  Each  dance  drew  more  women.  When  the  bars 
saw  that  they  would  not  go  out  of  business  from  an  occasional  dance, 
they  stopped  harassing  us  and  even  let  us  leaflet  outside  (some  let  us  in¬ 
side). 

What  does  this  story  mean  for  us  ten  years  later?  It  means  that  some 
of  the  things  we  take  for  granted  today,  such  as  the  right  to  dance  outside 
the  confines  of  the  bar,  did  not  always  exist  —  didn’t  even  exist  a  mere 
decade  ago.  This  story  is  an  example  of  how  we  must  fight  for  what  we 
want  and  never  give  in  in  the  face  of  resistance,  even  at  the  risk  of  our 
lives.  And  when  we  do  choose  to  fight,  eventually  we  will  win,  although 
certainly  not  all  battles  are  won  as  quickly  as  this  one  was. 

The  message  is  also  not  to  be  complacent.  We  could  have  been  while 
we  were  singing  and  dancing  in  circles  and  in  pairs  at  our  dance,  but  we 
weren’t.  We  could  have  immediately  considered  our  efforts  a  success,  but 
we  always  kept  a  wary  eye  on  the  door.  So  must  we,  whatever  victory  we 
win  or  however  joyfully  we  celebrate  Stonewall  or  some  legislative  gain, 
be  wary,  for  the  tiger  is  always  outside  the  gate,  ready  to  pounce.  It  is 
foolish  to  think  that  those  who  have  power  and  oppress  and  those  who 
profit  from  power  and  oppression  will  just  give  them  up  without  a 
struggle.  What  appears  to  be  a  gift  may  be  fraught  with  danger  -  beware 
of  heterosexuals  bearing  gifts!  Few  gifts  are  bestowed  without  a  purpose, 
or  without  something  that  must  be  given  in  return. 

We  must  also  not  be  complacent  in  another  way.  We  must  not 
celebrate  those  gains  we  have  obtained  without  keeping  one  eye  open  so 
that  our  oppressors  do  not  take  those  small  “gifts”  back  from  us.  The 
few  victories  we  have  won  are  not  inalienable  or  permanent,  as  Dade 
County  so  well  demonstrated.  As  the  death  of  Harvey  Milk  so  well  de¬ 
monstrated.  Yes,  celebrate,  but  do  so  with  caution. 

©  1979  Karla  Jay 
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From  Pathology  to  Lifestyle 


By  Joseph  Interrante 

An  analysis  of:  “The  Homo¬ 
sexual  in  America,”  Time,  87 
(January  21,  1966);  “Homosex¬ 
uality:  Tolerance  vs.  Approval,” 
Time,  113  (January  8,  1979);  and 
“How  Gay  is  Gay?”  Time,  113 
(April  23,  1979) 

It  is  a  pathetic  little  second-rate 
substitute  for  reality,  a  pitiable 
flight  from  life.  As  such  it  de¬ 
serves  fairness,  compassion,  un 
derstanding  and,  when  possible, 
treatment.  But  it  deserves  no  en¬ 
couragement,  no  glamorization,  no 
rationalization,  no  fake  status  as 
minority  martyrdom,  no  sophistry 
about  simple  differences  in  taste  — 
and,  above  all,  no  pretense  that  it 
is  anything  but  a  pernicious  sick¬ 
ness. 

So  ends  the  1 966  Time  essay  on 
“The  Homosexual  in  America.” 
After  reading  Time's  recent  pro¬ 
nouncements  from  on  high  about 
homosexuality,  I  searched  out  this 
earlier  essay  in  order  to  discover 
what  (if  anything)  had  changed  in 
the  established  attitudes  toward 
gay  men  and  lesbians.  As  the 
above  quotation  suggests,  the 
changes  have  been  significant:  not 
even  evangelicals  like  Anita  Bry¬ 
ant  can  get  away  with  this  kind  of 
rabid  invective  anymore.  And  if 
we  remember  that  statements  like 
this  one  have  been  used  to  justify 
witchhunts  in  the  military  and  in 
the  government,  prosecutions,  and 
incarceration  in  prisons  and  men¬ 
tal  institutions,  then  the  changes 
in  ideology  seem  a  real  accom¬ 
plishment.  They  represent  a 
change  in  the  social  role  of  homo¬ 
sexuality,  that  is,  in  the  way 
society  has  viewed  and  attempted 
to  regulate  the  behavior  of  gay 
men  and  lesbians.  They  reflect,  in 
other  words,  important  shifts  in 
our  living  situations.  In  this  essay 
I  want  to  compare  these  Time  ar¬ 
ticles  in  order  to  highlight  aspects 
of  those  situations  and  to  suggest 
some  consideration  about  future 
political  activity. 

If  You  Can’t  Cure  It,  Contain  It 
(1966) 

In  contrast  to  its  recent  essay, 
Time's  1966  essay,  “The  Homo¬ 
sexual  in  America,”  uses  language 
which  reinforces  the  view  of 
homosexuality  as  a  pathology  or 
sickness.  The  question  addressed 
by  this  essay,  how  should  society 
treat  gay  people,  is  repeatedly 
called  “the  problem.”  There  is,  of 
course,  no  mention  of  the  word 
“gay.”  There  is  only  one  refer¬ 
ence  to  “lesbianism”  and,  despite 
the  claim  that  lesbianism  is  “no 
less  widespread  that  male  homo¬ 
sexuality,”  the  essay’s  continuous 
use  of  male  pronouns  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  male  behavior  reinforces 
an  impression  that  “the  problem” 
exists  principally  among  men. 
These  men  are  called  either 
“homosexuals”  or  “deviates.” 
This  language  functions  as  a  dis¬ 
tancing  mechanism,  which  separ¬ 
ates  homosexuality  from  “normal” 
society.  It  locates  the  problem  in 
homosexual  behavior  itself,  rather 
than  in  society’s  attitudes  toward 
homosexuality.  Regardless  of  how 
society  treats  individual  gays 
— whether,  as  the  essay  suggests, 
with  “tolerance,  empathy  or 
apathy,”  “condemnation”  or 
“compassion,”  “fear”  or  “curi¬ 
osity”  —  homosexuality  in 
general  is  to  be  limited  and  con¬ 
trolled.  “Permissiveness  about 
homosexuality”  is  equated  with 
“a  hedonistic  attitude  toward  all 
sex”;  “male  intercourse”  is 
equated  with  “orgiastic  night¬ 
mares.”  The  message  of  “The 
Homosexual  in  America”  is  that 
these  activities  are  excesses  which 
must  be  prevented  whenever  pos¬ 
sible.  The  conclusion  quoted 
above  is  thus  implicit  in  the  very 
language  used  to  describe  gay  peo¬ 
ple.  And  the  essay  is  structured  to 
build  toward  that  conclusion. 

The  argument  against  “encour¬ 
agement”  of  homosexuality  is 
developed  in  three  parts.  First, 


Time  catalogs  the  pernicious  ef¬ 
fects  of  homosexuality.  It  recog¬ 
nizes  an  increasingly  open  pre¬ 
sence  of  “deviates”  in  fashion 
and  the  arts.  This  presence  leads 
to  a  discussion  of  the  “Homin- 
term  ...  a  kind  of  homosexual 
mafia”  that  dominates  the 
theatre,  dance,  music  and  art 
worlds.  Despite  the  fact  that  “for 
the  most  part  .  .  .  homosexuals 
are  failed  artists,”  this  Homintern 
exerts  great  influence:  “they 
sometimes  seem  to  be  running  a 
kind  of  closed  shop.”  “Homin¬ 
tern”  is  an  adaptation  of 
“Comintern,”  which  was  the 
name  of  the  Communist  Third  In¬ 
ternational  of  1919-1943.  It  was 
this  organization  (so-called)  that 
fanned  post-World  War  II  hyster¬ 
ia  about  a  worid-wide  communist 
conspiracy  that  had  infiltrated  the 
United  States.  Time  does  not  say 
explicitly  that  the  “Homintern”  is 
a  real  organization,  but  its  use  of 
the  term  does  suggest  the  existence 
of  a  de  facto  conspiracy  to  control 
the  arts.  Given  the  legacy  of  Cold 
War  psychology  (still  quite  real  in 
the  midst  of  escalation  in  the  Viet¬ 
nam  war),  and  the  public  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  arts  (which  were  sub¬ 
sidized  tremendously  under  the 
Kennedy  and  Johnson  administra¬ 
tions),  charges  of  conspiracy  car¬ 
ried  a  potentially  serious  political 
impact.  For  example,  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  a  “conspiracy”  could  have 
used  to  discredit  and  dismiss  the 
efforts  of  actual  civil  rights  groups 
like  the  Mattachine  Society  and 
the  Daughters  of  Bilitis  —  perhaps 
one  purpose  of  the  allegation  in 
the  first  place.  Time  claims  that 
the  “Homintern”  represents  “a 
vengeful  derisive  counterattack  on 
what  deviates  call  the  ‘straight’ 
world,”  which  can  be  seen  in  pop 
art,  camp  behavior,  fiction  and 
plays.  Together  these  art  forms 
are  “dedicated  to  the  degredation 
of  women  and  the  derision  of 
normal  sex.”  Even  though  these 
attitudes  are  not  “necessarily 
homosexual,”  Time  links  them  to 
a  “homosexual  outlook”  by 
asserting  that  pederasty  was  the 
cause  of  women’s  subordination 
“as  uneducated  domestics”  in  fif¬ 
th  century  Greece  and  Moslem 
countries.  This  last  part  about 
women’s  subordination  (The 
Feminine  Mystique  was  published 
three  years  earlier)  is  rather 
amazing.  Any  alert  reader  who 
looks  carefully  at  the  advertise¬ 
ments  in  Time  might  well 
conclude  that  Time  itself  is  part 
of  this  homosexual  conspiracy  to 
degrade  women  and  lock  them  in¬ 
to  domesticity.  But  this  irony  is 
lost  on  the  Time  editors. 

Second,  this  influence  by 
homosexuals  leads  Time  to  con¬ 
sider  the  character  and  causes  of 
homosexuality.  Whenever  homo¬ 
sexuals  get  together,  it  says,  “sex 
(unspoken)  pervades  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.”  If  this  happens.  Time 
argues,  then  gays  must  be  able  to 
recognize  each  other;  and  if  they 
can  do  that,  then  there  must  be  a 
“homosexual  type.”  The  UCLA 
psychologist  Evelyn  Hooker,  who 
based  much  of  her  research  on  in¬ 
formation  provided  by  the  early 
Mattachine  Society  (that  is,  on 
gays  who  were  not  lying  on  a 
psychiatrist’s  couch),  is  quoted 
against  the  notion  of  a  homo¬ 
sexual  type.  But  her  conclusion  is 
dismissed  immediately  as  being 
“against  what  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  ofmost  psychiatrists.” 
These  experts  find  that  inner  de¬ 
pression  and  guilt,  irrational  jeal¬ 
ously,  megalomania,  and  psychic 
masochism  are  “present  in  all 
homosexuals.”  Time  rejects 
biology  for  a  psychological  ex¬ 
planation  of  these  characteristics. 
Homosexuality  represents  a 
“disabling  fear  of  the  opposite 
sex.”  And  this  fear.  Time  contin¬ 
ues,  is  caused  by  a  “domineer¬ 
ing,”  “close-binding,”  “overpro- 


tective”  mother  who  “demascu- 
linizes”  her  son,  and  by  a  “weak¬ 
ly  submissive”  and  “unconsci¬ 
ously  competitive”  father  who 
“reinforces  the  process.”  (At  this 
point,  lesbianism  is  introduced  as 
another  “case  of  arrested  develop¬ 
ment.”)  From  the  discussion  of 
cause,  Time  moves  to  a  discussion 
of  cure.  Although  Freud  did  not 
believe  in  a  cure,  his  successors  are 
quoted  in  favor  of  a  “one-third” 
cure  rate.  But  Time  admits  that 
ninety  percent  of  homosexuals  do 
not  want  to  be  “converted.” 

Finally,  Time  asks  what 
America  should  do  with  gay 
people  if  it  cannot  cure  them.  It 
rejects  the  demands  for  equality 
of  “so-called  homophile  groups” 
and  “deviate  lobbies”  like  the 
Mattachine  Society.  Referring  to 
Britain’s  Wolfendon  Report  of 
1957,  it  admits  that  anti-homo- 
sexual  laws  may  not  be  enforce¬ 
able.  But  it  sees  this  question  as 
secondary  to  the  “moral  issue.” 
Time  concludes  that  homosex¬ 
uality  is  “a  misuse  of  the  sexual 
faculty  and  ...  of  human  con¬ 
struction.”  Lack  of  procreation  is 
not  the  issue,  it  claims,  since  biol¬ 
ogy  gives  any  form  of  hetero¬ 
sexual  behavior  and  “authenti¬ 
city”  that  is  “negated”  in  homo¬ 
sexuality.  From  here  Time  moves 
to  the  conclusion  quoted  at  the 
beginning  of  this  essay:  if  you 
can’t  cure  it,  contain  it. 

A  Credit  to  Their  Sexual 
Preference  (1979) 

In  contrast  to  this  early  essay, 
the  recent  Time  articles  appear 
quite  favorable.  A  recent  article  in 
Christopher  Street  (April  1979) 
savagely  attacked  the  January 
Time  essay  for  its  numerous  con¬ 
tradictions.  However,  while  such 
criticism  is  useful  and  necessary, 
this  critique  really  missed  the 
point.  The  1979  essay  is,  on  face 
value,  no  more  contradictory  than 
the  1966  essay;  what  has  changed 
is  the  social  context  in  which  the 
later  essay  was  written.  Time  and 
other  parts  of  the  establishment 
press  can  no  longer  expect  to  get 
away  with  uttering  such  nonsense 
as  the  1966  essay  unchallenged, 
both  because  gay  publications  like 
Christopher  Street  and  GCN  exist 
to  monitor  and  challenge  such 
statements,  and  because  gay  men 
and  lesbians  (especially,  one 
hopes,  those  who  work  in  the  hier¬ 
archy  of  organizations  like  Time) 
are  more  willing  to  protest  and 
exert  pressure  against  anti-gay 
policies  and  behavior.  Thus  Time 
essays  can  no  longer  expect  to 
carry  the  authority  they  once  did. 

This  lack  of  authority  can  be 
seen  in  the  language  and  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  recent  Time  essay, 
“Homosexuality:  Tolerance  vs. 
Approval.”  Value-laden  terminol¬ 
ogy  like  “deviate”  is  absent  from 
the  essay.  The  essay  also  attempts, 
with  great  difficulty,  to  present 
“both  sides”  of  the  issue.  It  is  this 
“on  the  one  hand  ...  on  the 
other  hand”  format  which 
accounts  for  much  of  the  apparent 
confusion  in  the  essay.  As  the 
public  visibility  of  gay  men  and 
lesbians  challenges  and  disproves 
the  older  social  role  of  homo¬ 
sexuality  as  a  pathology,  wri¬ 
ters  can  no  longer  make  state¬ 
ments  about  what  homo¬ 
sexuality  “is.”  Indeed,  the  attri¬ 
bution  of  this  essay  to  one  writer 
lowers  the  authoritativeness  of  the 
essay  as  a  whole.  Although  this 
strategy  may  elevate  the  status  of 
this  one  writer  by  making  him  the 
author  of  the  essay,  it  lowers  the 
status  of  the  essay  by  making  it,  in 
fact,  merely  the  opinion  of  one 
person.  (It  also  allows  the  essay  to 
be  disavoved  on  that  basis,  if  ne¬ 
cessary,  a  precaution  I  suspect 
Time  considered.)  It  was  this  last 
feature  which  permitted  Time  to 
publish  another  article,  “How 
Gay  Is  Gay?”  which  seemed  to 
counter  directly  arguments  made 


in  the  essay  without  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  contradiction  in  editorial 
policy. 

The  eclecticism  of  the  Time 
essay,  however,  should  not  be 
allowed  to  obscure  that  essay’s 
clear  position.  In  the  second  half 
of  it,  the  author  supports  decrim¬ 
inalization  of  consensual  adult 
behavior  but  rejects  protective 
legislation  of  any  kind.  Because 
the  essay  cannot  claim  to  explain 
what  homosexuality  “is,”  it 
cannot  talk  about  a  homosexual 
“type”  or  about  the  “causes”  of 
homosexuality.  It  can  only  claim 
that  there  are  more  gay  men  than 
lesbians,  that  homosexuals  report 
more  problems  with  their  parents 
than  heterosexuals  (big  surprise), 
and,  therefore  (?),  that  homosex¬ 
uality  is  an  unconsciously  chosen 
survival  strategy.  This  last  non 
sequitor  reveals  the  continuities 
between  the  two  Time  essays.  The 
issue  is  still  defined  in  terms  of 
homosexuality,  rather  than  in 
terms  of  society’s  attitudes  toward 
homosexuality.  The  underlying 
question  in  both  essays  is  why 
some  people  become  homosexu¬ 
als,  rather  than  why  and  how 
homosexual  feelings  and  behavior 
are  suppressed  by  society.  The 
burden  of  justification  remains 
firmly  on  gay  people  to  prove 
their  “normalcy.”  This  burden 
reflects  the  current  direction  of 
the  gay  movement  mainstream 
toward  achieving  an  identity 
within  society  as  it  exists.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  1966  and  1979 
essays  is  that  this  identity  is  now 
more  possible  than  ever  before. 
Thus,  the  establishment  press  can 
no  longer  engage  in  the  kind  of 
vilification  characteristic  of  the 
earlier  Time  essay.  But  it  can 
continue  to  reject  protective  leg¬ 
islation  because  homosexuality  is 
now  seen  as  a  life-strategy,  that  is, 
a  “lifestyle.”  This  leads  to  the 
extreme  libertarian  position  ex¬ 
pounded  in  the  recent  Time  essay: 
if  you  can’t  contain  it,  at  least  you 
don’t  have  to  condone  it. 

It  is  this  last  point  —  protective 
legislation  —  which  provides  the 
implicit  difference  between  this 
essay  and  the  more  recent  Time 
article.  “How  Gay  Is  Gay?”  des¬ 
cribes  homosexuals  as  a  minority, 
a  status  the  essay  explicitly  re¬ 
jected.  What  is  important  about 
this  article  is  not  so  much  its 
content,  although  it  is  an  undeni¬ 
ably  pleasant  experience  to  read  a 
positive  article.  More  important  is 
the  article’s  presentation.  Despite 
its  use  of  the  minority  concept  to 
talk  about  gay  men  and  lesbians, 
the  article  never  openly  advocates 
anti-discrimination  laws.  Without 
that  open  support,  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  success  without  legal  pro¬ 
tection  implies  that  such  laws  are 
unnecessary.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  article  quotes  Jean 
O’Leary  saying  that  “we  cut 
across  every  socio-economic  line, 
every  racial  line.”  Its  use  of  the 
quotation  ignores,  as  the  writer  in 
Christopher  Street  noted  about 
the  earlier  essay,  the  high  number 
of  gay  people  who  are  unem¬ 
ployed  or  on  welfare,  and  who 
have  been  tossed  out  of  their 
homes  because  of  homophobia. 
This  absence  permits  O’Leary’s 
statement  to  be  twisted,  as  the 
Time  essay  twisted  it,  into 
“proof’  that  legal  protection  is 
unnecessary  because  we  are  sup¬ 
posedly  “well  integrated”  al¬ 
ready.  It  reduces  gay  oppression 
to  a  question  of  lifestyle. 

As  I  read  “How  Gay  Is  Gay?”  I 
kept  thinking  about  establishment 
articles  about  black  people  which 
appeared  from  the  late  nineteenth 
century  through  the  early  1960s. 
Those  articles  used  to  focus  on 
examples  of  “respectable”  black 
people  who  had  “made  it”  against 
overwhelming  odds.  These  people 
were  seen  as  “credits”  to  their 
race,  proof  that  black  people 
could  be  integrated  into  white 
society.  The  emphasis  on  success 
stories  certainly  might  have  helped 
to  break  down  hostile  opinion  by 


estroying  white  stereotypes. 
However,  these  success  stories 
were  often  interpreted  as  “excep¬ 
tions”  to  the  “rule”  of  black 
inferiority.,  They  thus  reinforced 
stereotypes.  Indeed,  if  you  look 
carefully  at  these  “exceptional” 
people,  you  find  that  they  usually 
occupied  a  few  non-threatening, 
stereotypical  professions  like  en¬ 
tertainment.  The  focus  ignored 
the  fact  that  most  occupations 
remained  closed  to  black  people. 
This  focus  on  the  success  of  the 
few  also  denied  both  the  oppres¬ 
sion  of  the  majority  of  blacks  and 
the  quite  high  costs  which  the  few 
paid  for  their  success.  In  other 
words,  the  stories  reinforced 
segregation  as  much  as  they  may 
have  weakened  open  discrimina¬ 
tion.  It  was  not  until  black  people 
organized  and  demanded  equality 
that  it  was  “granted”  by  white 
society.  So,  now  that  gays  are 
being  recognized  as  a  vanguard 
influence  in  “dress,  taste,  and 
speech”  (as  Time's  article  puts  it), 
the  question  remains  —  what  will 
come  of  it? 

Two  Steps  Forward, 

One  Step  Back? 

As  these  articles  reveal,  the  gay 
movement  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal.  It  is  now  possible  for 
lesbians  and  gay  men  to  live  more 
openly  in  the  U.S.  Better  social 
facilities  of  all  kinds  exist  than 
ever  before.  Press  coverage  is 
wider  and  more  positive  and  even 
negative  coverage  gives  isolated 
individuals  evidence  that  they  are 
not  the  only  homosexuals  in  the 
world.  These  advances  are  im¬ 
measurably  valuable  to  people 
just  beginning  the  dark  and 
stormy  passage  known  as 
“coming  out.”  Yet  the  situation 
of  gay  people  is  still  a  mixed  one. 
Lesbians  and  gay  men  still  face 
social  ostracism,  harassment,  and 
possible  loss  of  homes  and  em¬ 
ployment.  The  courts  remain  an 
uncertain  source  of  protection. 
Indeed,  as  the  current  economic 
crisis  worsens,  those  gains  which 
have  been  won  take  on  an  increas¬ 
ingly  precarious  character.  The 
areas  of  freedom  are  tightly  cir¬ 
cumscribed  and  separated  in  ways 
which  strengthen  the  predominant 
heterosexual  ethos. 

This  tightening  can  be  seen  in 
two  (of  many)  examples.  First, 
there  is  a  struggle  over  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  gay  men’s  social  space. 
Despite  the  welcome  proliferation 
of  gay  organizations  catering  to 
specialized  interests  and  needs, 
bars  remain  the  most  accessible, 
day-to-day  places  for  gay  men  to 
meet  and  socialize.  It  is  significant 
that  bars  have  gained  a  certain 
amount  of  social  stability  and  im¬ 
munity  from  police  harassment  at 
the  same  time  that  police  pressure 
and  punk  terrorism  continue  to 
make  other  traditional  spaces  for 
cruising  (such  as  T-rooms  and 
parks)  unsafe  to  be.  This  shift 
represents  a  reorganization  of  gay 
physical  space  and  social  behavior 
into  socially  acceptable  and 
deviant  forms.  “Acceptable” 
seems  to  be  that  which  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  through  various  kinds  of 
consumerism.  ( Time's  stress  on 
clothing  and  discos  is  no  coin¬ 
cidence.)  We  need  to  consider  the 
implications  of  this  attempt  to  re¬ 
organize  gay  male  behavior. 
Given  the  general  divisions  which 
exist  between  public  and  private 
life,  the  alienation  so  many  of  us 
feel  towards  our  jobs,  and  our  id¬ 
entification  of  “the  real  me”  with 
our  private,  leisure  activities,  this 
trend  towards  expressing  gay 
identity  through  consumerism 
alone  is  not  surprising.  The  trend 
nonetheless  reinforces  the  divi¬ 
sions  between  our  public  and 
private  lives  rather  than  helping  to 
overcome  them.  The  sequestration 
of  our  identities  into  our  private 
lives  shapes  our  consciousness  as 
gay  men  —  what  our  gayness 
means,  and  what  actions  are  ne¬ 
cessary  to  protect  it.  It  disguises 
the  way  in  which  our  gayness  in¬ 
forms  all  aspects  of  our  lives.  And 
Continued  on  page  17 
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Second  Generation  Gay  Activist 


By  Eric  E.  Rofes 

If  I  were  five  years  older,  !’d  tell 
people  that  I  was  among  the  origi¬ 
nal  freedom  fighters  that  battled 
the  cops  at  the  Stonewall  Inn  ten 
years  ago.  All  my  New  York  co¬ 
horts  claim  to  have  been  in 
Sheridan  Square  during  the  even¬ 
ing  of  those  riots  —  and  for  good 
reason.  To  have  been  a  part  of  the 
Stonewall  Rebellion  is  to  have 
been  a  part  of  the  flame  that  ig¬ 
nited  the  gay  liberation  move¬ 
ment.  To  have  been  a  part  of  the 
New  York  gay  scene  in  1969  —  a 
member  of  the  Gay  Liberation 
Front,  zapping  the  Village  Voice, 
integrating  the  Electric  Circus, 
rallying  in  Kew  Gardens  —  is  to 
have  experienced  the  spirit  of  fury 
and  joy  that  accompanies  a  people 
on  the  brink  of  self-actualization. 

I  reluctantly  admit  that  I  was 
not  at  the  Stonewall  on  June  28, 
1969.  Although  people  may  claim 
to  have  spotted  me  there,  and 
written  accounts  of  the  riots  may 
include  reports  of  me  wrestling 
with  the  cops,  I  must  set  the 
record  straight.  That  picture  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Voice  does 
bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  me, 
but  it  is  not  me.  On  that  historical 
evening  that  saw  the  birth  of  the 
gay  revolution,  I  was  50  miles  east 
of  Sheridan  Square,  in  the  split- 
level  jungle  known  as  the  suburbs 
of  Long  Island.  I  was  a  fourteen 
year-old  faggot  trapped  in  my 
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parents’  home. 

While  Greenwich  Village 
burned  with  gay  rage,  I  was  lis¬ 
tening  to  Cousin  Brucie  and  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  my  bar-mitzvah  suit. 
Puberty  had  brought  me  the  joys 
of  acne,  body  odor,  and  a  voice 
that  alternated  tone  between  so¬ 
prano  and  bass,  often  in  mid-sen¬ 
tence.  It  had  also  brought  an  in¬ 
creasing  awareness  of  my  “differ¬ 
ence”  from  other  boys,  caused  by 
my  obsession  with  the  likes  of 
Tom  Jones  and  the  Man  from 
U.N.C.L.E.  I  knew  that  I  was  a 
“homosexual”  by  a  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  abnormal 
psychology  text-books,  and  1  re¬ 
signed  myself  to  the  fact  that  I’d 
have  to  live  a  double-life:  married, 
with  two  kids  and  a  split-level, 
and  my  secret  lust  for  the  Dave 
Clark  Five  kept  locked-up  in  my 
desk  drawer.  After  all,  if  I  were 
queer.  I’d  never  get  to  be  Presi¬ 
dent  and  this  ambitious  little 
Brylcream  and  Propa  PH  addict 
had  no  less  expectations  than  that. 

When  Stonewall  rocked  the 
Village,  the  reverberations,  thank 
goodness,  reached  out  to  my  little 
town.  I  had  become  adept  at  scan¬ 
ning  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Daily  News  for  words  like 
“homosexual”  or  “pervert,” 
while  ads  for  homoerotic  plays, 
like  Geese  and  And  Puppy  Dog 
Tails,  had  provided  me  with  my 
greatest  source  of  masturbatory 
fantasies.  During  the  final  week  of 


June,  my  hippie  cousin  from  the 
West  Coast  was  staying  with  my 
family,  and  brought  back  from  his 
daily  treks  to  the  Village  the 
naughty  papers  which  my  mother 
would  try  to  pilfer  and  deposit  in 
the  trash  can  before  I  could  im¬ 
bibe  their  lecherous  message. 
Cousin  Mark  provided  me  with 
the  Voice,  The  East  Village  Other, 
and  Screw  magazine,  at  the  exact 
time  that  the  Stonewall  Riots  were 
hitting  the  front  pages.  My  four¬ 
teen  year-old  eyes  simply  could 
not  believe  what  I  read. 

While  I  don’t  remember  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  incidents  that  struck 
me  as  most  significant,  I  recall  my 
reaction  to  the  news  that  homo¬ 
sexuals  were  rioting  through  the 
Village  shouting  things  like  “Gay 
Power!”  and  “Out  of  the  Closets 
and  into  the  Streets!”.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  knew  what  the  word 
“gay”  meant  and  it  was  the  first 
time  I  realized  that  I  was,  indeed, 
not  alone.  I  read  statements  by 
actual  “admitted”  homosexuals 
(what  must  their  parents  think?!) 
who  talked  about  their  rights  and 
their  strength  and  their  pride.  The 
concept  of  people  flouting  the 
stigma  of  being  queer  and  flaunt¬ 
ing  their  sexuality  amazed  me. 

Certainly  I  felt  different  from 
these  people  in  many  ways  —  they 
were  long-haired  hippie  radicals 
and  I  was  an  All-American  boy 
with  braces  and  penny-loafers.  I 
winced  at  the  word  “communist” 


C.F.  GRIFFIN 


and  I  thought  drugs  were  the  evil 
influence  leading  our  nation  to  its 
doom.  Somehow,  however,  these 
differences  paled  before  the  com¬ 
mon  bond  between  us.  There  were 
people  like  me  only  50  miles  away, 
and  they  gave  me  the  hope  to  get 


through  three  more  years  on  Long 
Island. 

My  dreams  of  having  a  nuclear 
family  of  my  own  slowly  drifted 
away;  I  knew  I  was  a  faggot  and  I 
knew  I  would  be  able  to  lead  a 
Continued  on  Page  21 


“Memorable.  C.  F.  Griffin  is  a  skilled  novelist  who  has  penned 
an  intriguing  story  with  compassion  and  credulity. 

A  conclusion  that  is  at  once  heartrending  and  harshly  realistic V 
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Avon  Paperback.  $2.50 
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The  most  unique  show  in  Miami  is 
the  NEW  1979  Edition  now  at  the  world 
famous  Windward  Resort.  “Jewel  Box 
Revue,”  a  very  unusual  Female  Imper¬ 
sonator  Revue,  with  three  performances 
nightly  at  9  PM,  11  PM  &  1  AM  and  a 
special  show  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
nights  at  3  AM.  The  actors  in  the  cast 
of  15  portray  such  diverse  superstars 
as  Barbra  Streisand,  Carol  Channing, 
Bette,  Midler,  Diana  Ross,  Marilyn  Monroe, 
Liza  Minelli,  Judy  Garland  and  many 
others.  Although  female  impersonation 
by  men  is  an  art  as  old  as  ancient  Greece 
itself  there  is  nothing  dated  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  Windward  show.  The  lavish  cos¬ 
tumes,  breathtaking  lighting  effects 
and  dynamic  sound  make  this  show  a 
must  on  your  nighttime  itinerary. 

The  Windward  is  located  on  the  ocean 
at  160th  St.,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  For  in¬ 
formation  call  (305)  947-5674. 


By  Maida  Tilchen 

Mythologizing  Stonewall 

How  has  the  Stonewall  incident 
been  covered  in  novels?  Despite 
being  the  most  significant  single 
event  in  recent  gay  history,  it  has 
barely  been  recorded  in  fiction.  I 
could  only  find  two  novels  that 
briefly  describe  the  incident. 

In  Consenting  Adult,  by  Laura 
Z.  Hobson,  the  main  character  is 
a  medical  student  named  Jeff.  His 
friend  Nate,  a  journalist,  asks  Jeff 
to  accompany  him  while  he  inves¬ 
tigates  the  liquor  license  raid  at 
the  Stonewall  Inn  which  precipi¬ 
tated  the  riots.  At  first  Jeff  is  hesi¬ 
tant,  because  he  is  afraid  to  be 
seen  at  any  type  of  gay  hang-out 
for  fear  of  being  expelled  from 
medical  school.  His  straight 
friends,  not  understanding  his 
fear,  egg  him  into  going  with 
Nate.  Reluctantly,  Jeff  goes.  As 
their  cab  approaches  Sheridan 
Square,  they  see  a  jeering  crowd. 
The  bar  itself  is  boarded  up  in  a 
state  of  seige.  People  are  shoving 
and  fighting,  and  bottles,  sticks, 
and  coins  are  being  thrown.  Fin¬ 
ally  sirens  are  heard  and  the  police 
arrive.  Jeff’s  first  Jhought  is  to 
flee. 

Another  fictional  account  of 
Stonewall  appears  in  the  novel 
The  Front  Runner  by  Patricia  Nell 
Warren.  Harlan  Brown,  an  ath¬ 
letic  coach  at  Penn  State,  is  dis¬ 
missed  because  of  rumors  that  he 
is  gay.  Unable  to  find  other  work, 
he  becomes  a  hustler  in  Greenwich 
Village: 

There  was  something  about  the 
harshness  of  hustling  that 
reminded  me  I  was  surviving,  that 
the  straights  would  not  crush  me. 
There  was  something  of  raising  the 
flag  on  Iwo  Jima  in  the  way  I  said, 
“Eight  inches.”  It  was,  in  a  way, 
my  first  gesture  of  gay  pride  ...” 

The  night  of  the  Stonewall  riots 
Harlan  is  in  bed  with  a  client  when 
a  friend  calls  to  tell  them  about 
the  nearby  action.  They  run  over 
to  see,  and  find  themselves  in  the 
middle  of  hundreds  of  gay  people 
battling  with  police.  Harlan  thinks 
about  why  they  suddenly  begin  to 
fight  back:  — 

But  the  night  of  Stonewall,  they 
made  the  instant  visceral  decision 
that  they  had  had  enough.  They 
were  throwing  rocks  and  bottles, 
your  “powderpuff  pansies”  were. 
They  were  fighting  New  York’s 
finest  with  their  bare  hands  .  .  . 

I  watched  with  growing  anger 
and  sorrow  ...  I  had  always  be¬ 
lieved  in  law  and  order,  supported 
the  police.  But  those  cops  were 
busting  me,  busting  my  entire  life¬ 
time  of  anguish  .  .  . 

Then  an  amazing  thing  hap¬ 
pened.  I  had  a  rock  in  my  hand, 
and  I  threw  it.  Me,  Harlan  Brown, 
the  pride  of  the  Marines,  I  threw  a 
rock  at  the  cops.  I  punched  a  cop.  I 
completely  forgot  that  I  might 
wind  up  in  jail  .  .  . 

Something  cracked  in  my  head 
that  night,  and  in  the  heads  of  the 
gays.  That  night  saw  the  coming  of 
the  militant  gay.  After  that  they 
were  fighting  everybody  in  sight, 
demanding  human  rights  and 
fairer  laws.  1  was  not  exactly  ready 
for  radical  activism.  But  it  had 
dawned  on  me  that  1  was  now  a 
citizen  of  a  nation  where  straight 
Americans  did  not  permit  the  flag 
to  fly. 

The  Front  Runner  by  Patricia 
Nell  Warren,  (pp.  35-36,  Mor¬ 
row  edition.) 

In  both  these  books,  neither 
speaker  is  typical  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  regulars  who  were  the  actual 
rebels  that  night.  The  Stonewall 
Inn  apparently  attracted  a  clien¬ 
tele  that  was  unwelcome  at  most 
Village  gay  bars  —  particularly 
drag  queens  and  underage  youths. 
Searching  through  non-fiction 
accounts  of  the  incident,  I  found 
no  first-person  accounts  by 
rioters.  It  seems  that  those  who 
were  there  that  night  acted  in  a 
truly  spontaneous  way,  and  none 


of  them  saw  her/himself  as  a 
writer. 


Gone  With  the  Wind 

The  lack  of  coverage  of  Stone¬ 
wall  in  fiction  points  up  a  notable 
gap  in  recent  lesbian  and  gay  male 
writing:  not  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  describe  in  fiction 
the  seventies  as  a  sweep  of  signifi¬ 
cant  and  mundane  events  in  gay 
history.  Lesbian  and  gay  activists, 
those  who  do  the  nitty-gritty, 
grass-roots  work  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  have  not  been  portrayed  as 
romanticized  heroes.  Gay  male 
novels,  of  which  Consenting 
Adult  is  typical,  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  effect  of  gay  lib¬ 
eration  on  a  mostly  apolitical 
main  character  who  may  achieve 
personal  liberation,  and  may  even 
attend  a  gay  pride  march,  but  who 
is  definitely  not  one  of  the 
thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  have  spent  the  last  several 
years  running  the  printing  presses, 
answering  the  rap  lines,  or  attend¬ 
ing  the  interminable  meetings  — 
the  unglamorous  task  of  gay  lib¬ 
eration.  The  “gay  militants”  so 
threatening  to  Anita  Bryant  re¬ 
main  rather  unsung  in  gay  male 
fiction.  However,  in  lesbian  litera¬ 
ture,  Marge  Piercy,  Rita  Mae 
Brown,  and  June  Arnold  have  all 
presented  activist  lesbian  char¬ 
acters.  Brown’s  novel  In  Her  Day, 
Piercy’s  High  Cost  of  Living,  and 
Arnold’s  The  Cook  and  the  Car¬ 
penter  all  describe  the  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  the  political  ideals  and  per¬ 
sonal  lives  of  lesbian  activists. 

But  as  far  as  the  sweeping  his¬ 
torical  novel  covering  gay 
liberation  from  the  Stonewall  to 
Dade  County  to  Dan  White,  from 
the  planning  meetings  to  the 
headlines  of  the  world  —  it  hasn’t 
been  written  yet.  Maybe  that  lady 
who  wrote  The  Thorn  Birds  would 
like  to  tell  our  story,  if  not 
Margaret  Mitchell  in  some  new 
incarnation.  I  can  see  it  now: 
“Yes,  all  the  pamphlets,  posters, 
buttons,  t-shirts,  newspapers  — 
they  were  all  gone  with  the  wind 
that  swept  in  the  disco  craze. 
Sadly  the  gay  militant  picked  up 
one  forlorn  poster  reading 
“2-4-6-8  Gays  united,  Smash  the 
State”  and  vowed  “We  will 
rebuild  our  movement.  Tomorrow 
is  another  day.” 

Were  There  Lesbians  at  Stonewall? 

Reading  over  the  two  fictional 
accounts  of  Stonewall  got  me  to 
wonderful  about  the  role  of 
women  at  the  Stonewall  riots.  I 
was  unable  to  find  any  fictional 
account  that  placed  women  at  the 
scene,  so  I  investigated  the  non¬ 
fiction  accounts  that  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Village  Voice.  The  only  mention 
of  women  at  the  scene  on  that  his¬ 
toric  night  (other  than  police¬ 
women)  appears  in  journalist 
Lucian  Truscott’s  dramatic  eye¬ 
witness  account: 

Suddenly  the  paddywagon  and  the 
mood  of  the  crowd  changed.  Three 
of  the  more  blatant  queens  —  in 
full  drag  —  were  loaded  inside, 
along  with  the  bartender  and  door¬ 
man,  to  a  chorus  of  catcalls  and 
boos  from  the  crowd.  A  cry  went 
up  to  push  the  paddywagon  over, 
but  it  drove  away  before  anything 
could  happen.  With  its  exit,  the 
action  waned  momentarily.  The 
next  person  to  come  out  was  a 
dyke,  and  she  put  up  a  struggle  — 
from  car  door  to  car  again.  .  . 

The  police  then  moved  the 
paddywagon  to  leave,  fearing  that 
the  mob  might  increase. 

...  It  was  at  that  moment  that  the 
scene  became  explosive.  Limp 
wrists  were  forgotten  .  .  . 

The  Village  Voice, 
July  3,  1969. 

That’s  it  for  lesbian  presence  at 
the  Stonewall,  unless  some  eyewit¬ 
ness  is  yet  to  come  forward  (per¬ 


haps  even  that  unnamed  dyke.) 
The  New  York  Times  report  did 
not  mention  any  women.  Their 
news  article  entitled  “Four  Police 
Hurt  in  ‘Village’  Raid”  described 
the  scene  as  “[Hjundreds  of 
young  men  went  on  a  rampage 
.  .  .”  and  “200  young  men  had 
been  expelled  from  the  bar.”  In¬ 
cidentally,  the  Times,  in  its  effort 
to  emphasize  the  significant  and 
not  the  merely  sensational  news 
events,  had  given  bigger  headlines 
and  greater  prominence  that  day 
to  stories  entitled  “700  Wait  to 
See  Nixon  at  Dentist’s”  and 
“Nations  to  Begin  to  Consider 
Who  Owns  What  on  the  Moon.” 

The  apparent  absence  of 
women  from  the  Stonewall  riots 
(although  there  were  a  significant 
number  of  women  at  the  Snakepit 
Bar  demonstrations  which  oc¬ 
curred  the  following  winter)  point 
up  a  number  of  interesting 
questions: 

1)  Was  the  Stonewall  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  gay  liberation  for  both 
men  and  women,  or  is  it  just 
another  case  of  women  being 
carried  along  in  historical  re¬ 
ports  despite  what  they  did  or 
didn’t  do? 

2)  Were  the  Stonewall  riots  of 
anything  more  than  symbolic 
importance  in  starting  gay  lib¬ 
eration? 

The  foundations  of  gay  libera¬ 
tion  had  been  laid  very  slowly  and 
painfully  for  decades,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Britain,  and  the  United 
States.  In  the  twenty  years  before 
Stonewall,  the  Mattachine  Soci¬ 
ety,  Daughters  of  Bilitis,  and 
S.I.R.,  all  gay  political  organi¬ 
zations,  had  flourished.  Further¬ 
more,  1969  was  early,  but  by  no 
means  the  beginning,  of  the  re- 
emergence  or  “second  wave”  of 
feminism.  There  were  at  the  time 
of  the  Stonewall  riots  active 
women’s  groups  and  newspapers, 
particularly  in  New  York  City.  In 
a  sense,  there  may  be  cause  for 
women  to  be  angered  by  the  glori¬ 
fication  of  the  Stonewall  riots. 
Rather  than  crediting  the  rise  in 
consciousness  about  sexism  and 
sex-role  stereotyping  which  had 
without  a  doubt  come  from  the 
feminist  groups,  we  now  look 
back  on  1969  and  say  that  gay  lib¬ 
eration  began  with  that  classic 
macho  “showdown  at  the  Stone¬ 
wall  Bar”  —  or  was  it:  (oh,  so 
sixties!)  “To  the  barricades  of 
Sheridan  Square.” 

It  almost  insults  the  non-violent 
nature  of  gay  liberation  to  cele¬ 
brate  this  uniquely  violent  epi¬ 
sode,  the  Stonewall  riots,  com¬ 
plete  with  bottles,  guns,  baseball 
bats,  and  fistfights  with  the 
police.  I’d  rather  think  of  the 
Stonewall  riot  in  terms  of  another 
kind  of  event  that  was  reported:  as 
the  Tactical  Police  Force  came 
around  the  corner  to  break  up  the 
crowds  outside  the  bar,  a  chorus 
line  of  drag  queens  confronted 
them  with  a  can-can.  Now  that’s 
my  idea  of  a  true  revolutionary 
act.  Instead  of  commemorating  a 
battle  of  macho  values  clashing, 
perhaps  lesbians  and  gay  men 
should  celebrate  in  terms  of  a 
feminist  transformation  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  rejoicing  in  the  grad¬ 
ual  change  in  awareness  that  is 
feminism  rather  than  some  mass 
moment  of  revelation. 

The  first  time  that  I  got  caught 
in  a  campus  riot,  with  sirens 
screaming  and  flames  leaping  for¬ 
ty  feet  into  the  air  all  around  me,  I 
told  myself  “now  I’m 
radicalized”  —  because  I  felt  that 
I  would  never  see  people  or  prop¬ 
erty  again  in  the  same  ways  I  had. 
Ten  years  later,  I’ve  learned  that 
traumatic  moments  do  not  spon¬ 
taneously  combust,  and  that 
change  is  consciousness  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  process,  not  an  isolated 
event.  Let’s  celebrate  gay  libera¬ 
tion,  not  as  a  war,  but  as  a  peace¬ 
ful  revolution. 
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Class  Reunion,  1969-1979 


By  Charley  Shively 

Stonewall  and  1969  would  long 
ago  have  been  buried  safely  if 
many  gay  “leaders”  could  have 
had  their  way.  Stonewall  would  be 
made  into  a  conservative  bulwark 
like  July  4th,  which  marks  a  revo¬ 
lution  but  whose  celebration 
would  put  down  all  revolution. 
Stonewall  was  a  revolt  against 
caution  ana  respectability  — 
against  working  through  the  sys¬ 
tem. 

1969  was  born  out  of  a  vision  of 
the  total  bankruptcy  and  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  “establishment.” 
Protesters  were  not  paranoid  in 
seeing  a  conspiracy  in  Vietnam,  in 
Nixon,  in  the  universities,  in  the 
FBI,  in  the  corporations  and 
banks,  in  the  CIA.  The  old  struc¬ 
ture  of  corporate  money,  foreign 
intervention,  white  supremacy, 
male  supremacy,  family  “values,” 
and  liberal  “culture”  lacked  vali¬ 
dity.  In  a  burning  light,  not  only 
faggots  but  also  women, 
chicano(a)s.  Native  American 
Indians,  West  Indians,  East 
Indians,  Angolans,  Vietnamese, 
Afro-Americans  —  literally 
millions  of  people  around  the 
world  who  have  suffered  for  gen¬ 
erations  if  not  millenia  came  to 
the  realization  that  their  suppres¬ 
sors  had  only  one  thing  over  the 
suppressed :  a  temporary 

advantage  of  force.  All  we  had  to 
do  to  win  was  to  all  join  together 
and  we  would  have  the  military 
advantage. 

While  gay  liberation  shared  a 
revolutionary  awakening  with 
many  other  groups,  we  also  had  a 
unique  slant,  a  special  under¬ 
standing  that  came  from  our  sex¬ 
uality/sensuality.  Gay  socialists 
no  less  than  gay  liberals  or  gay 
conservatives  have  been  offended 
by  the  sexual  dimension  of  gay 
liberation.  But  it  is  there  and  will 
not  be  buried.  In  understanding 
the  struggle  against  our  enemies 
—  at  least  in  understanding  why 
they  hate  us  —  we  must  begin  with 
our  sexual  pleasures.  In  the  after- 
math  of  Harvey  Milk’s  assassina¬ 
tion,  Dennis  Dunn,  a  San  Francis¬ 
co  poet,  captured  in  News  of  the 
Day,  SF  11/28/78 

old  laws  block  desires  far  older 
freedom  in  bodytouch  begins 

lovespirit  spurts  &  rushes 
egofusion 

in  2’s  3’s  4’s  &  more 
coming 

in  possible  future  freedom 
liberate  all  children  now 
the  child  you  are 
the  child  who  is  yours 
to  love,  let  free 

their  bodies  to  them 
give  proper 
ty  away  /  share 

with  the  other  ex 
terior  decorators/  planet 
bodylove. 

The  desperation  of  opponents 
of  change  should  be  quite  under¬ 
standable:  their  old  order  is  rapidly 
collapsing  yet  reactionaries  do  not 
want  to  embrace  the  new.  So  they 
cling  desperately  to  the  ideals  of 
the  past  —  Senator  Briggs,  Anita 
Bryant  or  Dan  White.  The  Police¬ 
man  said  “I  am  not  going  to  be 
forced  out  of  San  Francisco  by 
splinter  groups  of  radicals,  social 
deviates,  and  incorrigibles.  You 
must  realize  there  are  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  frustrated  angry 
people  .  .  .  waiting  to  unleash  a 
fury  that  can  and  will  eradicate 
the  malignancies  which  blight  our 
beautiful  city.”  The  Boston  police 
magazine  Pax  Centurion  echoes 
the  same  ideas  in  a  recent  editor¬ 
ial:  “Right  now  too  much  of  the 
evidence  suggests  that  we  are 
becoming  as  was  ancient  Rome 
before  its  fall,  a  blindly  sick 
nation  in  desperate  need  of  again 
finding  the  right  path  .  .  .  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  after  all  these  years  of 
faith  in  my  country  and  its  system 
of  justice,  and  increasingly  con¬ 
cerned  by  what  is  taking  place,  I 


must  finally  admit  to  myself  that 
we  are  living  in  a  violently  ill 
society.” 

Their  analysis  of  the  collapse  of 
western  capitalism  is  essentially 
accurate;  their  solution  (trying  to 
restore  the  old  order)  is  false.  The 
vision  of  1969,  the  vision  of  every¬ 
one  in  the  world  fighting  against 
the  collapsing  order,  is  that  we 
must  build  a  new  order  based  on 
justice  and  equality. 

As  long  as  capitalism  remains  in 
crisis,  as  long  as  right  wing  ele¬ 
ments  respond  by  wacko  projects 
like  exterminating  the  queers,  the 
1969  vision  will  be  appropriate. 
Few  answers  were  presented  but 
the  strategy  was  to  search  for  a 
way  out  of  the  collapsing  system. 
In  this  search,  we  turned  to  the 
Third  World,  the  Black  Liberation 
movement,  the  Women’s  Libera¬ 
tion  movement,  the  socialist  and 
working  class  movements  and 
others  in  struggle  against  the  old 
order  —  not  because  any  one  had 
the  answer  but  because  everyone 
was  searching  for  answers.  Thus 
the  new  organizations  were  not 
named  like  the  Mattachine  or 
Homophile  clubs;  the  new  groups 
called  themselves  Gay  Liberation 
Fronts,  after  the  Vietnamese 
National  Liberation  Front. 

Historical  reality  has  kept  this 
vision  alive.  Political  opportunists 
have  told  us  everything  is  going 
well  —  just  write  a  few  more  let- 


Time 
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it  makes  us  susceptible  to  the 
kind  of  “lifestyle”  arguments 
found  in  the  recent  Time  essay. 

A  second  tightening  can  ben 
seen  around  issues  concerning  the 
family  and  childhood.  During 
periods  of  economic  crisis, 
emphasis  on  the  family  as  an 
economic  and  moral  unit 
increases.  This  emphasis  appears 
in  the  backlash  against  women’s 
reproductive  rights,  in  the  raising 
of  the  drinking  age,  in  the  struggle 
over  parent  custody  cases,  and  in 
the  sharp  delimitation  of  gay 
rights  to  adult-only  areas.  The 
message  seems  clear:  so  long  as 
gay  men  and  lesbians  do  not 
challenge  traditional  values  or  the 
future  generation  (either  by 
demanding  reproductive  self- 
determination  or  by  providing 
“minors”  with  alternatives  to 
standard  forms  of  behavior),  we 
will  be  tolerated. 

In  response  to  ten  years  of 
struggle  by  lesbians  and  gay  men, 
the  social  role  of  homosexuality  is 
changing  into  a  new  role  which 
tries  to  relegate  our  identify  to  a 
private,  consumerist  lifestyle. 
How  shall  we  respond  to  these  at¬ 
tempts  to  control  and  contain  our 
existences?  So  far,  the  gay 
movement  has  filed  to  develop  a 
coherent  basis  for  unity.  Many 
groups  are  reluctant  to  place  the 
few  gains  which  have  been  won  in 
jeopardy,  in  effect,  they  have 
succumbed  to  a  bureaucratization 
which  places  their  organizational 
existence  above  the  goals  of  gay 
liberation.  In  addition, 
controversial  issues  ofen  lead  us  to 
question  the  nature  of  our 
common  identity  as  gay  people. 
Our  differences  are  becoming,  it 
seems,  more  important  than  our 
similarities.  A  recognition  of 
those  differences  is 

unquestionably  important  if  we 
are  to  overcome  all  kinds  of 
oppression  which  gay  men  and 
lesbians  experience.  But  the 
notion  of  homosexuality  as  simply 
a‘ ‘lifestyle”  works  against  that 
effort.  It  allows  some  of  us  to 
settle  into  an  exhausted  complac¬ 
ency.  This  is  precisely  what  mar¬ 
ket  psychology  is  designed  to  do: 
provide  a  rationalization  for  such 
complacency  by  reducing  our 
common  identity  to  the  triviality 


of,  say,  eye  color.  Yet  there  is  a 
common  identity  in  the  struggles 
of  gay  men  and  lesbians  of  various 
ages,  classes  and  races  for  control 
over  our  own  lives.  Within  this 
framework  we  need  to  recognize 
our  differences  and  begin  to  work 
through  them. 

In  beginning  this  discussion  and 
effort,  it  is  very  easy  to  fall 
back  into  preconceived  notions 
of  acceptable  and  unacceptable 
behavior  which  have  in  the  past 
supported  the  oppression  of 
all  gay  people.  This  ten¬ 
dency  has  appeared  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  virulence  in  discussions 
about  the  less  “reputable”  forms 
of  (homo)sexual  behavior.  In 
speaking  about  these 
forms  —  drag,  transvestism, 
transsexualism,  man-boy  love, 
sado-masochism,  etc.  —  we 
frequently  have  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  speaking  about  them  as  if 
they  were  “things”  which  possess 
an  essential  quality  to  be 
supported  or  condemned.  We 
speak  about  them  as  if  they  were 
“X,”  in  much  the  same  way  Time 
in  1966  talked  about  homosexual¬ 
ity.  In  lumping  people  together  in 
categories,  such  discussions  fall  in 
to  the  trap  of  explaining  behavior 
as  pathology.  The  tendency  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  way  in  which  we  some¬ 
times  overemphasize  forms  of 
oppression,  without  paying 
enough  attention  to  the  way 
people  live  within  those  forms  of 
oppression,  on 

their  own  terms.  For  example, 
there  is  no  question  that  every 
human  relationship  embodies 
relations  of  unequal 

power  —  gender,  age,  race, 
income,  education,  etc.  But  to 
dismiss  automatically  some  rela¬ 
tionships  as  “exploitative” 
ignores  the  ways  in  which  people 
in  those  relationships  struggle  to 
overcome  those  forms  of 
inequality.  If  we  dismiss  these  less 
“respectable”  kinds  of  behavior 
out  of  hand,  we  may  be  accepted 
as  a  “minority  grop,”  but  we  will 
lose  the  real  struggle.  That 
struggle  is  the  abolition  of  all 
classifications  of  people  by 
sexuality,  so  that  sex  can  become 
just  another  pleasurable  event  in 
human  life.  At  that  point  same- 
sex  behavior  may  well  become  a 
matter  of  lifestyle.  But  not  before. 


ters  and  send  in  a  few  more  dollars 
—  but  they  have  been  short  cir¬ 
cuited  again  and  again  by  things 
like  the  many  assassinations  and 
attacks  on  gay  people,  the  alleged 
Revere  sex  ring,  the  Briggs  Initia¬ 
tive,  the  police  raid  on  the  Body 
Politic,  and  much,  much  more. 

In  1979  greater  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  vision  of  Joe  Lira, 
Harvey  Milk’s  Latino  lover.  His 
suicide  has  overshadowed  his  des¬ 
peration  which  triggered  that  reac¬ 
tion.  Before  hanging  himself  he 
nailed  a  paperback  copy  of 
Holocaust  to  the  doorframe  of  the 
apartment  he  and  Harvey  shared. 

Joe  Lira  as  a  Latino  and  Harvey 
Milk  as  a  Jew  shared  a  vision  that 
time  is  short;  that  the  fascists  are  ' 
organizing;  this  was  the  message 
of  1969.  We  don’t  have  time  to 
wait  for  city  hall,  the  state  depart¬ 
ment  or  other  bogus  authorities. 
We  must  join  together  now  before 
it  is  too  late.  Gay  Power  Now 
means  more  than  voting  —  it 
means  organizing  to  defend 
ourselves. 

As  I  said  two  years  ago,  “We 
cannot  remain  alone  and  terror¬ 
ized  and  divided.  Because  we  face 
a  test:  a  test  to  see  who  among  us 
is  the  weakest,  who  among  us  will 
go  first,  who  among  us  will  be 
destroyed  first ...  We  must  come 
together  or  we  will  surely  be  des¬ 
troyed.” 
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intense  pain,  rage,  and  frustration 
that  we  have  experienced  —  the 


Love  tor  Women 


loving,  woman-iaentinea,  neither 
an  imitation  man  nor  his 
objectified  opposite.  In  spite  of 


" The  Meaning  of  Our  Love  for 
Women  Is  What  We  Have 
Constantly  to  Expand”  (1977)  is 
reprinted  from  ON  LIES, 
SECRETS,  AND  SILENCE, 
Selected  Prose  1966-1978,  by 
Adrienne  Rich,  with  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  publisher,  W.  W. 
Norton  &  Company,  Inc.  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Copyright  (c)  1979  by 
W.  W.  Norton  &  Company,  Inc. 
The  essay  was  originally  published 
in  1977  by  Out  &  Out  Books. 

The  summer  of  1977  was  a 
summer  of  militant,  media- 
scrutinized  “Gay  Pride”  marches, 
responding  to  the  antihomosexual 
campaign  whose  media  symbol 
was  a  woman,  Anita  Bryant.  The 
male  gay  movement  had  embraced 
Bryant  as  a  target  for  its  anger 
with  an  alacrity  suggestive  of  the 
movement’s  unexamined, 

underlying  gynephobia.  “Anita” 
was  equated  with  Hitler,  or  vi¬ 
ciously  lampooned  in  terms  of  her 
female  anatomy;  while  the 
husband  and  pastor  at  her  shoul¬ 
ders,  the  corporate  interests  finan¬ 
cing  “her”  crusade,  the  churches 
and  American  Legion  chapters 
that  swelled  it,  were  erased  as  the 
image  of  a  woman  became  the 
simplistic  focus  of  the  gay 
movement. 

Many  lesbian/feminist?  walked 
in  those  marches  feeling  torn  and 
alienated;  we  understood  that  a 
strong  presence  of  women  was 
necessary  to  raise  public 
awareness  that  women  are  a 
significant  group  denied  civil 
rights  by  antihomosexuals  laws; 
yet  the  woman-hating  tone  of 
large  sections  of  the  marches  re¬ 
asserted  to  us  that  we  could  find 
no  real  “brotherly”  solidarity  in 
the  gay  movement.  Our 
understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
Anita  Bryant,  and  the  meaning  of 

woman-identification,  was  of 
necessity  more  complex.  This 
speech,  read  to  a  small  group  of 
women  who  had  chosen  to  separ¬ 
ate  from  the  Gay  Pride 
demonstration  in  Central  Park’s 
Sheep  Meadow  and  hold  our  own 
rally,  was  later  printed  as  the  first 
in  a  series  of  pamphlets  on  lesbi¬ 
an/feminism  by  Out  &  Out 
Books,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


I  wanted  to  talk  about  some 
connections  which  I  believe  it  is 
urgent  for  us  to  make  at  this  time 
—  connections  which  demand  of 
us,  not  only  pride,  anger,  and 
courage,  but  the  willingness  to 
think  and  to  face  our  own 
complexity. 

A  concerted  attack  is  now  being 
waged  against  homosexuality,  by 
the  church,  by  the  media,  by  all 
the  forces  in  this  country  that  need 
a  scapegoat  to  divert  attention 
from  racism,  poverty, 
unemployment,  and  utter, 
obscene  corruption  in  public 
life.'  It  is  not  a  bit  surprising  that 
this  attack  has  created  a  new 
popular  and  infamous  image  of 
feminine  evil:  Anita  Bryant.  It 
should  be  obvious  to  us  all  that  no 
woman  in  male-dominated  society 
can  wield  the  public  influence  as¬ 
cribed  to  Anita  Bryant,  unless 
men  say  she  shall  do  so,  and  un¬ 
less  male  power  networks  give  her, 
as  they  have  given  Phyllis  Schlafly 
of  the  anti-ERA  campaign,  access 
to  the  media,  free  publicity,  and 
financial  support. 

Last  weekend  in  Los  Angeles, 
these  forces  joined  to  attempt  a 
takeover  of  the  International 
Women’s  Year  Conference  in  the 
state  of  California.  Only  a  mass 
turnout  of  feminists  prevented  the 
passing  of  resolutions  for  the  es¬ 
sential  overturn  of  every  gain 
made  by  the  feminist  movement 
over  the  past  eight  years.  It  should 

be  clear  that  Anita  Bryant  and 

Phyllis  Schlafly  are  the  masks  be¬ 
hind  which  the  system  of  male  do¬ 
minance  is  attacking,  not  just  les¬ 
bians,  or  “gay”  men,  but  women. 


and  the  feminist  movement  even 
in  its  most  moderate  form;  that 
the  attack  is  being  fueled  and  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  only  people  in 
America  with  the  resources  to  do 
so:  men. 

We  also  know  that  in  the 
rhetoric  of  Anita  Bryant,  as  in  the 
rhetoric  of  the  male  “gay” 
movement,  “homosexuality”  is 
viewed  through  a  male  lens,  as  a 
male  experience.  1  have  stopped 
believing  that  this  is  because 
lesbians  are  simply  perceived  as 
“not  threatening.”  Much  as  the 
male  homophobe  hates  the  male 
homosexual,  there  is  a  far  deeper 

—  and  extremely  well-founded  — 

dread  in  patriarchy  of  the  mere  ex¬ 
istence  of  lesbians.  Along  with 
persecution,  we  have  met  with 
utter  suffocating  silence  and 
denial:  the  attempt  to  wipe  us  out 
of  history  and  culture  altogether. 
This  silence  is  part  of  the  totality 
of  silence  about  women’s  lives.  It 
has  also  been  an  effective  way  of 
obstructing  the  intense,  powerful 
surge  toward  female  community 
and  woman-to-woman 

commitmeat  which  threatens 
patriarchy  far  worse  than  the 
bonding  of  male  homosexuals 
does,  or  the  plea  for  equal  rights. 
And  finally,  there  is  an  even 
deeper  threat  now  being  posed  by 
lesbian/feminism,  which  is  a 
wholly  new  force  in  history. 

Before  any  kind  of  feminist 
movement  existed,  or  could  exist, 
lesbians  existed:  women  who 
loved  women,  who  refused  to 
comply  with  the  behavior 
demanded  of  women,  who  refused 
to  define  themselves  in  relation  to 
men.  Those  women,  our 
foresisters,  millions  of  whose 
names  we  do  not  know,  were 
tortured  and  burned  as  witches, 
slandered  in  religious  and  later  in 
“scientific”  tracts,  portrayed  in 
art  and  literature  as  bizarre, 
amoral,  destructive,  decadent 
women.  For  a  long  time,  the 
lesbian  has  been  a  personification 
of  feminine  evil.  At  the  same  time, 
as  male  homosexual  culture 
developed,  the  lives  of  men  have, 
as  ever,  been  seen  as  the  “real” 
culture.  Lesbians  have  never  had 
the  economic  and  cultural  power 
of  homosexual  men;  and  those 
parts  of  our  lives  which 
homosexual  men  could  not  relate 
to  —  our  faithful  and  enduring 
relationships,  our  work  as  social 
activists  on  behalf  of  women  and 
children,  our  female  tenderness 
and  strength,  our  female  dreams 
and  visions  —  have  only  begun  to 
be  portrayed,  in  literature  and 
scholarship,  by  lesbians. 

Lesbians  have  been  forced  to 
live  between  two  cultures,  both 
male-dominated,  each  of  which 
has  denied  and  endangered  our 
existence.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
is  the  heterosexist,  patriarchal 
culture,  which  has  driven  women 
into  marriage  and  motherhood 
through  every  possible  pressure  — 
economic,  religious,  medical,  and 
legal  —  and  which  has  literally 
colonized  the  bodies  of  women. 
Heterosexual,  patriarchal  culture 
has  driven  lesbians  into  secrecy 
and  guilt,  often  to  self-hatred  and 
suicide. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
homosexual  patriarchal  culture,  a 
culture  created  by  homosexual 
men,  reflecting  such  male  stereo¬ 
types  as  dominance  and 
submission  as  modes  of 
relationship,  and  the  separation  of 
sex  from  emotional  involvement 

—  a  culture  tainted  by  profound 
hatred  for  women.  The  male 
“gay”  culture  has  offered  lesbians 
the  imitation  role-stereotypes  of 
“butch”  and  “femme,”  “active” 
and  “passive,”  cruising,  sado¬ 
masochism,  and  the  violent,  self¬ 
destructive  world  of  “gay”  bars. 
Neither  heterosexual  nor  “gay” 
culture  has  offered  lesbians  a 
space  in  which  to  discover  what  it 
means  to  be  self-defined,  self- 


this,  lesbians  throughout  history 
have  survived,  worked,  supported 
each  other  in  community,  and 
passionately  loved. 

There  have  been  self-conscious, 
political  feminists  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years;1 * *  there  has  been  a 
homophile  movement  for  nearly  a 
century;  and  many  of  the  most  un¬ 
compromising  and  heroic  activists 
in  all  movements  for  social  change 
have  been  lesbians.  We  are  now 
for  the  first  time  at  a  point  of 
fusing  lesbianism  and  feminism. 
And  this  is  precisely  the  thing  that 
patriarchy  has  most  to  dread,  and 
will  do  all  in  its  power  to  keep  us 
from  grasping. 

I  believe  that  a  militant  and 
pluralist  io  lesbian/feminist 

movement  is  potentially  the 
greatest  force  in  the  world  today 
for  a  complete  transformation  of 
society  and  of  our  relation  to  all 
life.  It  goes  far  beyond  any 
struggle  for  civil  liberties  or  equal 
rights  —  necessary  as  those 
struggles  continue  to  be.  In  its 
deepest,  most  inclusive  form  it  is 
an  inevitable  process  by  which 
women  will  claim  our  primary  and 
central  vision  in  shaping  the 
future. 

We  can,  however,  be  turned 
aside,  by  the  same  strategy  that 
has  kept  us  powerless  for 
centuries.  The  strategy  takes  many 
forms  but  its  purpose  is  always 
the  same:  to  divide  us  from  each 
other,  to  tell  us  we  may  not  work 
and  love  together.  Patriarchy  has 
always  split  us  into  virtuous 
women  and  whores,  mothers  and 
dykes,  madonnas  and  medusas. 
The  present-day  male  Left  has 
steadily  refused  to  work  on 
women’s  issues,  to  deal  with 
sexual  oppression  in  any  but  the 
most  shallow,  hypocritical  terms, 
to  confront  its  own  fear  and 
hatred  of  women.  Instead,  it 
continues  to  attempt  to  divide  les¬ 
bians  and  “straight”-identified 
women,  black  and  white  women, 
to  represent  lesbianism  as 
bourgeois  decadence  and 
feminism  as 

counterrevolutionary,  middle- 
class  trivia,  just  as  men  in  the 
black  movement  have  tried  to 
define  lesbianism  as  a  “white 
woman’s  problem.”  (In  this 
connection,  I  love  to  think  of  the 
independent  women  silk-workers 
of  China,  whom  Agnes  Smedley 
described  in  the  1930s,  who 
refused  to  marry,  lived  in  female 
communities,  celebrated  the  births 
of  daughters  with  joy,  formed 
secret  women’s  unions  in  the  fac¬ 
tories  and  were  openly  attacked  as 
lesbians.)5  The  male-defined  “sex¬ 
ual  revolution”  of  pornography,  a 
mulii-billion-dollar  industry 
which  asserts  rape  as  pleasurable, 
humiliation  as  erotic,  is  also  a 
message  to  women  who  relate  sex¬ 
ually  to  men,  that  they  can  still  be 
“normal”  whatever  degradations 
they  may  undergo  in  the  name  of 
heterosexuality.  Better  to  collabo¬ 
rate  in  male  fantasies  of  sexual  vio¬ 
lence  than  be  a  lesbian;  better  to 
be  battered  than  queer. 

Today,  lesbians  are  being  urged 
by  the  male  “gay”  movement  to 
bond  with  men  against  a  common 
enemy,  symbolized  by  a 
“straight”  woman;  to  forget  that 
we  are  women  and  define 
ourselves  again  as  “gay.”  It  is  im¬ 
portant  for  lesbian  voices  to  be 
heard  there,  insisting  on  our  les¬ 
bian  reality;  we  cannot  afford  to 
reject  or  dismiss  our  sisters  who 
are  attending  the  “gay”  rally 
today,  although  we  can  hope  that 
they  are  insisting  that  the  “gay” 
movement  confront  its  own 
vicious  sexism,  if  it  shall  continue 
to  expect  even  occasional  support 
from  lesbians.  For  without  a 
pervasive,  insistent  feminist 
consciousness,  the  “gay” 
movement  is  as  little  a  source  of 
change  as  the  Socialist  Workers 
party. 

There  is  another  appeal,  coming 
not  from  men  but  out  of  the  most 


appeal  to  a  simplistic  dyke  separ¬ 
atism:  the  belief  that  to  withdraw 
from  the  immense,  burgeoning 
diversity  of  the  global  women’s 
movement  will  somehow  provide 
a  kind  of  purity  and  energy  that 
will  advance  our  freedom.  All 
lesbians  know  the  anger,  grief, 
disappointment,  we  have 
suffered,  politically  and 
personally,  from  homophobia  in 
women  we  hoped  were  too  aware, 
too  intelligent,  too  feminist,  to 
speak,  write,  or  act,  or  to  remain 
silent,  out  of  heterosexual  fear 
and  blindness.  The  gynephobia  of 
men  does  not  touch  us  nearly  so 
deeply  or  shatteringly  as  the 
gynephobia  of  women.  Many 
times  I  have  touched  the  edge  of 
that  pain  and  rage,  and  compre¬ 
hended  the  impulse  to  dyke 
separatism.  But  I  believe  it  is  a 
temptation  into  sterile 
“correctness,”  into 

powerlessness,  an  escape  from 
radical  complexity.  When 
abortion  —  a  right  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  just  effectively 
denied,  most  effectively  to  poor 
women  —  when  abortion  can  be 
labeled  a  “straight”  issue,  we  are 
simply  not  dealing  with  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  women  are  still 
forced,  by  rape  or  economic 
necessity,  to  have  sex  with  men; 
that  among  these  women  there  are 
an  unquant ifiable  number  of 
lesbians;  that  whatever  their 
sexual  orientation,  freedom  of 
reproduction  is  an  issue  urgently 
affecting  the  lives  of  poor  and 
nonwhite  women,  and  that  to  turn 
our  backs  upon  millions  of  our 
sisters  in  the  name  of  loving 
women  is  to  deceive  ourselves 
most  grievously.  Racism  is  not  a 
“straight”  issue,  motherhood  and 
childcare  are  not  “straight” 
issues,  while  there  is  one  black  or 
Third  World  lesbian,  or  one 
lesbian  mother,  in  the  world. 
Violence  against  women  takes  no 
note  of  class,  color,  age,  or  sexual 
preference.  Lesbians  and  straight- 
identified  women  alike  are  victims 
of  enforced  sterilization,  indis¬ 
criminate  mastecomy  and  hyster¬ 
ectomy,  the  use  of  drugs  and 
electroshock  therapy  to  tame  and 
punish  our  anger.  There  is  no  way 
we  can  withdraw  from  these  issues 
by  calling  them  “man-connected 
problems.”  There  is  no  way  we 
can  afford  to  narrow  the  range  of 
our  vision. 

In  this  country,  as  in  the  world 
today,  there  is  a  movement  of 
women  going  on  like  no  other  in 
history.  Let  us  have  no  doubt:  it  is 
being  fueled  and  empowered  by 
the  work  of  lesbians.  Lesbians  are 
running  presses,  starting 
magazines  and  distribution 
systems,  setting  up  crisis  centers 
and  halfway  houses  for  rape 
victims  and  battered  women; 
creating  political  dialogues; 
changing  our  use  of  language; 
making  a  truly  lesbian  and  female 
history  available  for  us  for  the 
first  time;  doing  grassroots 
organizing  and  making  visionary 
art.  I  want  to  name  just  a  few  in¬ 
stitutions  that  exist  in  this  city 
alone  thanks  to  lesbian/feminists: 
the  journal  13th  Moon-,  Out  & 
Out  Books,  a  publishing  house; 
Virginia  Woolf  House,  a 
collective  now  raising  funds  to 
open  a  center  for  lesbians  in 
stress,  which  will  also  provide 
referrals  for  straight-identified 
women;  the  Lesbian  Herstory 
Archives,  the  first  library  devoted 
entirely  to  documenting  our  lives, 
past  and  present;  the  magazine 
Conditions,  publishing  writing  by 
women  “with  an  emphasis  on 
writing  by  lesbians.”  These 
women,  and  many  like  them  are 
trying  to  reveal  and  express  and 
support  our  female  complexity, 
acting  toward  rather  than  reacting 
against;  moving  us  forward. 
These  projects  are  not 
“reformist.”  We  are  engaged 
today  in  trying  to  change  not  one 
or  two,  but  every  aspect  of  wo¬ 
men’s  lives. 


We  need  much,  much  more:  we 
need  women’s  centers  and  coffee¬ 
houses  throughout  the  five 
boroughs,  not  just  one  or  two 
spaces  where  women  can  seek 
community  away  from  the  bars; 
we  need  women’s  places  Qf 
healing,  shelters  for  old  women 
now  roaming  the  streets,  shelters 
for  battered  women,  whether 
housewives  or  prostitutes; 
halfway  houses  for  women  in 
transition  from  prison;  self-health 
clinics,  childcare  centers, 
counselling  and  therapy  that  is 
genuinely  lesbian  and  feminist,  yet 
trained  and  experienced  and  not  a 
rip-off.  We  need  the  brains,  the 
hands,  the  backbone  of  every 
lesbian,  in  all  her  love,  skill, 
courage,  and  anger. 

We  come  from  many  pasts:  out 
of  the  Left,  out  of  the  ghetto,  out 
of  the  holocaust,  out  of  the 
churches,  out  of  marriage,  out  of 
the  “gay”  movement,  out  of  the 
closet,  out  of  the  darker  closet  of 
longterm  suffocation  of  our  love 
of  women.  To  the  historic 
feminist  demand  for  equal 
humanity,  for  a  world  free  of 
domination  through  violence,  les¬ 
bian/feminism  has  joined  the 
more  radical  concept  of  woman- 
centered  vision,  a  view  of  society 
whose  goal  is  not  equally  but  utter 
transformation.  In  the  last  few 
years,  lesbian/feminism  has  taken 
enormous  strides,  and  it  has  done 
so  because  lesbian/feminists  have 
steadily  taken  leadership  and 
responsiblity  in  issues  which  affect 
all  women.  When  we  are  totally, 
passionately  engaged  in  working 
and  acting  and  communicating 
with  and  for  women,  the  notion  of 
“withdrawing  energy  from  men” 
becomes  irrelevant:  we  are  already 
cycling  our  energy  among 
ourselves.4  We  must  remember 
that  we  have  been  penalized, 
vilified,  and  mocked,  not  for 
hating  men,  but  for  loving 
women.  The  meaning  of  our  love 
for  women  is  what  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  to  expand. 

Thinking  about  today  and  its 
significance  has  forced  me  to 
place  myself  and  my  feelings 
absolutely  on  the  line.  This  rally 
and  some  of  my  sisters,  women  I 
love,  have  created  the  conditions 
in  which  I  have  had  to  try  to  think 
my  way  through  the  complexities 
of  being  alive,  a  lesbian,  and  a 
feminist  in  America  today.  I  wish 
for  each  of  you  the  kind  of 
challenge,  argument,  and  critical 
support  I  have  drawn  upon,  and 
for  all  of  us,  the  kind  of  love  we 
all  deserve. - 

1  And,  of  course,  from  the  psychic  and 
physical  destruction  of  thousands  of  women 
by  institutionalized  heterosexuality,  in 
marriage  and  the  pursuit  of  “normal” 
sexuality. 

2  A  cautious  estimate.  The  witch-burnings 
of  the  fourteenth-seventeenth  centuries  in 
Europe  were  undoubtedly  a  form  of  anti- 
feminist  backlash;  and  as  we  unbury  female 
history  in  earlier  centuries  we  find  more  and 
more  individual  female-identified, 
politically  conscious  women. 

3  Sec  Agnes  Smedlty,  Portraits  of  Chinese 
Women  in  Revolution  (Old  Westbury, 
N.Y.:  Feminist  Press,  1976). 

4  The  danger  of  some  ironic  forms  of  “false 
transcendence”  should  be  noted  here.  True 
separatism  has  yet  to  be  adequately  defined. 
Some  “separatists”  expend  a  major  portion 
of  energy  on  fantasies  of  violence  against 
men,  while  actively  trashing  women  who 
work  in  male-dominated  institutions, 
publish  in  the  male-controlled  media,  or 
even  hold  meetings  and  cultural  events  in 
spaces  open  to  men.  The  “separatism”  ex¬ 
pressed  in  psychic  and  physical  harassment 
of  women  who  have  not  severed  all  ties  with 
men  (including  the  male  children)  may  be  a 
diversion  from  the  more  serious  and 
difficult  problem,  the  lifelong  process  of 
separating  ourselves  from  the  patriarchal 
elements  in  our  own  “correct”  positions. 
The  woman  whose  psyche  is  still  heavily 
involved  with  a  father,  brother,  teacher,  or 
other  male  figures  out  of  her  past,  and  who 
denies  the  power  these  figures  still  exert  in 
her,  may  refuse  to  sleep,  eat,  or  speak  with 
men,  yet  still  be  physically  enthralled  by 
maleness.  The  movement  of  the  self  away 
from  male-identification,  dependence  on 
male  ideology,  involves  genuine  psychic 
struggle.  Therefore  it  is  continually  being  re¬ 
duced  to  and  dealt  with  as  a  rigid  political 
position,  a  program,  an  act  of  will. 

A.R.,  1978:  A  separatism  which  is  neither 
simplistic  nor  rigid  is  beginning  to  be  de¬ 
fined,  c.g.,  by  Mary  Daly  in  Gyn/Ecology : 
The  Mataethic  of  Radical  Feminism,  and  by 
such  writers  as  Marilyn  Frye  in  “Some 
Thoughts  on  Separatism  and  Power,”  in 
Sinister  Wisdom,  no.  6,  summer  1978. 
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Bottomless 
Salad  Bar 

(includes  Cottage  Cheese  &  Tofu) 

Homemade  Soups 
Eggplant  Parmigiana, 

Lasagna  Champignon, 

V4  lb.  Hamburger  Plate  ...  .$1.50 
Quiches,  Chili, 

Blended  Fruit  Drinks. 

* 

Desserts. 


2Fo,1 
DESSERTS 
Buy  One, 
Get  One 
FREE!!.' 


41  Charles  St. 

Beacon  Hill, 

Boston 

723-7537 


Open  7  Days 
and 

7  Nights 


The  Garage 

Harvard  Sq. 
Cambridge 
661  8979 


Evening  Magazine 
TV  4 
Best  Bet 

10%  STIMM  NT  DISCOUNT  WITH  I.D. 


THE  CLARENDON 

EXTRAVAGANZA 


"The  1st  South  €nd  Moll" 


FURNITURE 
ANTIQUES 
FUR  COATS 
USED  &  UNIQUE 
CLOTHING 
“GOOD  MUSIC” 
COLLECTIBLES 
GOLD  &  SILVER 


20%  DISCOUNT  WITH  THIS  AD 
WITCHES'  D€N  TH€  CORNER  STORE 

56  Clarendon  Street 


JEWELRY 

CAMEL  TRADER 

266-7731 


It  Didn’t  Start  with 
Stonewall 


By  John  D ’Emilio 

The  Stonewall  Riots  in  Green¬ 
wich  Village  in  June  1969  are  a 
milestone  in  gay  history  and  are 
rightly  celebrated  each  year  by  les¬ 
bians  and  gay  men  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  riots  initiated 
the  gay  liberation  phase  of  the 
struggle  of  gay  women  and  men 
for  freedom.  Militance  and  pride 
have  been  the  hallmarks  of  the 
current  movement. 

Many  of  us  who  are  active  in 
the  post-Stonewall  movement 
tend  to  think  that  our  history  of 
struggle  began  with  Stonewall.  We 
sometimes  forget  that  for  twenty 
years  before  that,  a  handful  of 
lesbians  and  gay  men  in  organiza¬ 
tions  like  the  Mattachine  and  the 
Daughters  of  Bilitis  were  plugging 
away  at  prejudice  and  discrimin¬ 
ation.  Or,  if  we  do  remember,  we 
tend  to  dismiss  the  “homophile” 
movement  of  the  1950s  and  1960s 
as  conservative,  “closety”  and 
irrelevant. 

But  the  United  States  of  the 
1950s  was  far  different  from 
America  in  1969.  Radicals,  even 
reformers,  were  still  reeling  from 
the  blows  inflicted  by  anti¬ 
communist  crusaders.  The  bland 
conformity  of  the  Eisenhower  era 
—  when  men  in  grey  flannel  suits 
commuted  to  work  while  their 
wives  cared  for  the  children  of  the 
baby  boom  —  was  not  a  hospit¬ 
able  setting  for  “deviants”  and 
“perverts”  to  fight  for  freedom. 
If  liberation  is  the  goal  of  the 
movement  today,  the  homophile 
activists  of  the  1950s  struggled 
merely  to  establish  their  right  to 
exist! 

One  way  in  which  they  did  this 
was  to  hold  annual  conventions. 
The  Mattachine  Society  and  the 
Daughters  of  Bilitis  rented  hotel 
space,  placed  ads  in  local  news¬ 
papers,  catered  banquets  and  had 
programs  printed  that  were  avail¬ 
able  to  onlookers  —  assertions  of 
their  constitutional  right  to 
assemble  visibly,  in  public,  which 
they  correctly  perceived  as  a  signi¬ 
ficant,  if  limited,  achievement. 

All  of  the  homophile  conven¬ 
tions  during  the  1950s,  with  but 
one  exception,  were  held  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  New  York.  In  1959,  the 
Mattachine  Society  decided  to 
tackle  Middle  America  and  sched¬ 
uled  its  annual  convention  in 
Denver,  Colorado.  The  outcome 
is  a  powerful  reminder  of  the  risks 
which  gay  activists  faced  in  the 
1950s. 

*  *  *  %  * 

Elver  Barker,  who  used  the 
pseudonym  of  Carl  Harding  in  his 
movement  work,  was  the  guiding 
spirit  behind  the  Denver  chapter 
of  the  Mattachine  Society.  Born 
and  raised  in  a  small  Wyoming 
town,  the  red-haired,  slightly 
built,  thirty-three  year  old 
Barker  was  working  for  a  welfare 
agency  in  Denver  in  1953  when  he 
came  across  a  copy  of  ONE  maga¬ 
zine.  An  article  about  the  Matta¬ 
chine  Society  impelled  him  to 
relocate  in  the  San  Francisco  area 
where  he  landed  a  job  as  a  social 
worker  with  the  county  welfare 
office  in  Oakland.  Fired  a  few 
months  later  when  his  superiors 
discovered  his  homosexuality, 
Barker  remained  in  San  Francisco 
to  work  with  the  Mattachine 
Society  and  he  wrote  frequently 
for  the  Mattachine  Review.  In  the 
summer  of  1956  he  returned  to 
Denver,  began  teaching  in  one  of 
its  suburban  public  shools,  and, 
with  the  help  of  two  old  friends, 
founded  a  chapter  of  the  Society. 

During  the  summer  of  1958 
Barker  suggested  that  the  Matta¬ 
chine  hold  its  next  convention  in 
Denver.  The  officers  of  the 
Society,  excited  about  venturing 
into  the  country’s  vast  interior, 
gave  their  approval.  The  Denver 
chapter  quickly  began  its  prepara¬ 


tions,  taking  advantage  of  the 
convention  as  an  excuse  to  make 
contact  with  potentially  sympath¬ 
etic  professionals.  Letters  went 
out  to  122  likely  speakers  in  the 
Denver  area,  eighty-one  of  whom 
returned  encouraging  replies. The 
follow-up,  which  also  led  to  a 
whole  roster  of  speakers  willing  to 
talk  at  Mattachine  meetings  in  the 
coming  year,  secured  commit¬ 
ments  from  Robert  Allen,  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  in  the  Colorado  state 
assembly,  and  from  William  Rey¬ 
nard,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Colorado  ACLU. 

With  Allen  and  Reynard  as 
drawing  cards.  Barker  proposed  a 
“radical”  approach  to  publicity 
for  the  convention.  Calling  pre¬ 
vious  efforts  “a  farce,”  he  chal¬ 
lenged  the  Mattachine  officers  to 
approve  “certain  steps  which 
some  members  have  feared  to  take 
in  the  past.”  Barker  suggested 
that,  beyond  the  pro  forma  news 
release,  personal  invitations  be 
extended  to  local  reporters  and  that 
a  press  conference  be  held  during 
the  convention  in  which  homo¬ 
phile  leaders  would  agree  to  be 
photographed  and  interviewed 
under  their  own  names.  “When 
are  we  going  to  stop  fearing  our 
own  fear?”  he  wrote.  “Granted 
there  is  an  element  of  risk  invol¬ 
ved,  but  if  we  really  believe  in  our 
cause,  then  shouldn’t  we  be 
willing  to  take  that  risk?  Denver  is 
a  modern  progressive  city  and  can 
take  it!” 

Barker’s  proposals  for  publicity 
won  approbation  and  his  asser¬ 
tiveness  paid  off.  The  convention 
received  excellent  coverage  in  the 
Denver  Post  and  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  with  seven 
articles  that  quoted  from  partici¬ 
pants  at  length  and  treated  the 
homophile  movement  fairly  and 
seriously.  As  a  result  of  the  publi¬ 
city  several  new  faces  appeared  at 
the  convention  and  the  Post’s 
listing  of  the  local  chapter’s 
address,  as  well  as  Barker’s  name 
and  telephone  number,  led  to  a 
rash  of  inquiries  about  member¬ 
ship  in  the  following  days.  Until 
1959,  the  movement  had  generally 
failed  to  get  press  coverage  of  its 
events  and  participants  in  Denver 
recognized  the  significance  of  the 
achievement.  “MATTACHINE 
BREAKS  THROUGH  THE 
CONSPIRACY  OF  SILENCE, ”a 
Ladder  headline  (DOB’s  publica¬ 
tion)  proclaimed,  and  the  New 
York  Mattachine  newsletter  glow¬ 
ingly  reported  that  the  “SIXTH 
ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
MAKES  MATTACHINE  HIS¬ 
TORY!”  In  the  1950s,  small  vic¬ 
tories  made  for  big  headlines. 

A  few  weeks  later,  however,  a 
somber  mood  replaced  the  earlier 
congratulatory  air  as  the 
movement  had  its  worst  fears  con¬ 
firmed.  The  October  issue  of  the 
Denver  newsletter  had  humorous¬ 
ly  reported  the  presence  of  “two 
burly  gentlemen”  at  the  conven¬ 
tion’s  opening  session  who 
“proved  to  be  just  what  they 
looked  like  —  morals  officers.” 
The  police  listened  quitely  as 
majority  leader  Robert  Allen  des¬ 
cribed  the  vice  squad  as  “all  too 
often  the  most  ignorant”  in 
matters  of  sexual  behavior,  and 
they,  or  their  colleagues,  undoubt¬ 
edly  noticed  the  angry  letters  from 
irate  parents  in  the  Denver  Post 
attacking  the  paper’s  evenhanded 
coverage  of  so  “revolting”  a 
phenomenon.  On  October  9  the 
police  struck  back  and  raided  the 
homes  of  Barker,  Bill  Matson, 
who  was  the  librarian  for  the 
Denver  chapter,  and  another 
member.  In  Matson’s  case  they 
found  photos  of  male  nudes  and 
promptly  arrested  him  for  violat¬ 
ing  a  local  anti-pornography  stat¬ 
ute.  The  following  day  the  Post 
carried  a  story  that  prominently 


mentioned  Matson’s  Mattachine 
connection,  the  confiscation  of 
mailing  lists  that  were  found  in  his 
apartment,  and  his  place  of 
employment.  Matson  lost  his  job 
at  a  local  hospital,  served  sixty 
days  in  jail,  and  eventually  had  to 
leave  the  city  since  he  had  become 
unemployable  in  Denver.  Another 
Mattachine  member  who  worked 
at  the  same  hospital  quietly 
resigned  on  the  advice  of  his 
supervisor  rather  than  be  fired 
and  have  his  sexual  orientation 
exposed.  Barker  tried  to  reassure 
members  that  the  Constitution 
protected  the  confidentiality  of 
the  organization’s  mailing  list,  but 
the  police  seizure  of  names  and 
addresses  from  Matson’s  residence 
sent  many  men  scurring  for  cover. 
Barker  admitted  that  “a  wave  of 
fear”  swept  over  the  membership 
and  that  several  individuals  had 
“broken  contact  with  the  organi¬ 
zation.”  On  the  verge  of  a  major 
expansion  after  the  success  of  the 
convention,  the  Denver  chapter 
instead  stagnated  and  never 
retained  its  lost  momentum. 

The  fallout  from  the  convention 
soon  spread  to  San  F  r  ancisco 
where  events  were  taking  a  rather 
bizarre  twist.  On  October  7,  the 
San  Francisco  Progress,  a  weekly 
newspaper,  carried  a  front-page 
banner  headline  that  blared, 
“SEX  DEVIATES  MAKE  SAN 
FRANCISCO  HEADQUAR¬ 
TERS.”  The  story  featured 
accusations  made  by  Russell 
Wolden,  a  San  Francisco  politi¬ 
cian  who  has  challenging  incum¬ 
bent  mayor  George  Christopher  in 
the  upcoming  election,  that  under 
Christopher  the  Mattachine 
Society  had  made  San  Francisco 
“the  national  headquarters  of  the 

organized  homosexuals  in  the 
United  States.”  In  lurid  terms,  the 
paper  continued: 

It  is  a  sordid  tale,  one  which 
will  revolt  every  decent  San 
Franciscan.  Homosexualism 
has  been  allowed  to  flourish 
to  a  shocking  extent,  and 
under  shocking  circumstan¬ 
ces.  The  number  of  sex  devi¬ 
ates  in  the  city  has  soared  by 
the  thousands  while  other 
communities  in  the  area  have 
virtually  eliminated  them. 

Gay  bars,  “houses  of  male  assig¬ 
nation,”  and  theaters  where 
homosexuals  “on  the  prowl  accost 
normal  young  men”  had  prolifer¬ 
ated  to  the  point  where  “no  neigh¬ 
borhood  is  immune.”  The  article 
printed  Wolden’s  claim  that  the 
situation  was  “a  matter  of  grave 
concern  for  every  parent.  It  expo¬ 
ses  teenagers  to  possible  contact 
and  contamination  in  a  city  admit¬ 
tedly  overrun  by  deviates,”  and 
the  article  concluded  that  under 
the  Christopher  administration, 
“this  unsavory  wicked  situation  is 
allowed  to  fester  and  spread  like  a 
cancerous  growth  on  the  body  of 
San  Francisco.” 

Wolden  based  his  ludicrous 
charges  on  a  resolution  adopted  at 
the  Denver  convention  that 
praised  Mayor  Christopher  and 
the  San  Francisco  police  chief 
Thomas  Cahill  for  their  law 
enforcement  policies.  Suggested 
by  a  Mattachine  member  named 
William  Patrick  Brandhove,  the 
idea  aroused  the  opposition  of 
DOB  founders  Del  Martin  and 
Phyllis  Lyon,  who  argued  that 
public  praise  from  the  Mattachine 
Society  could  hardly  benefit 
Christopher  and  that  it  also  served 
no  useful  purpose  for  the  move¬ 
ment.  Bui  the  Mattachine’s 
officers,  eager  to  find  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  demonstrate  their  civic 
spirit,  enacted  an  obscurely 
worded  resolution  that  expressed 
the  organization’s  “appreciation” 
for  the  “enlightened”  attitude  of 
the  Mattachine  euphemistically 
Continued  on  Page  21 


Mattachine 

Continued  from  Page  20 
described  as  a  “sociological 
problem  area.” 

If  wolden  expected  to  inject 
momentum  into  his  own  cam¬ 
paign  and  to  discredit  his 
opponent  with  the  charges,  he 
soon  came  to  regret  the  whole 
affair.  Picking  up  the  story,  the 
News-Call-Bulletin  reported  the 
next  day  that  Brandhove,  the 
Mattachine  member  who  pushed 
the  resolution  in  Denver,  wc.ked 
in  the  Wolden  campaign,  has 
quite  a  shady  history,  and  had 
joined  the  Mattachine  Society  and 
sponsored  its  resolution  in  order 
to  provide  Wolden  with  political 
ammunition.  Over  the  next  several 
days,  San  Francisco’s  three  dailies 
covered  the  story  in  detail  and 
roundly  condemned  Wolden  for 
stooping  to  such  desperate  and 
dishonest  smear  tactics.  In  drama¬ 
tic  front-page  editorials  the 
Chronicle  and  News-Call-Bulletin 
both  called  on  Wolden  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  race,  with  the 
former  declaring  that  Wolden  had 
put  himself  “beyond  the  pale  of 
decent  politics.”  As  it  turned  out, 
Christopher  trounced  wolden  in 
the  November  election. 

As  one  of  the  few  instances 
during  the  1950s  when  homosex¬ 
uality  became  a  major  local  politi¬ 
cal  issue,  the  whole  affair  offers 
revealing  insights  into  attitudes 
toward  so-called  “Sexual  Devi¬ 
ates.”  The  San  Francisco  press 
criticized  Wolden  not  because  he 
had  attacked  a  persecuted  minor¬ 
ity,  but  because,  as  the  Examiner 
put  it,  he  had  “stigmatized  the 
city”  by  suggesting  that  it  toler¬ 
ated  such  life-styles  and  behavior. 
When  Wolden  repeated  the 
charges  on  the  radio,  the  News- 
Call-Bulletin  labeled  the  speech 
“the  most  distasteful  pottage  of 
slime,  innuendo,  and  falsehood 
ever  cooked  up  and  piped  into  San 
Francisco  homes.”  In  an  editorial 
the  paper  declared:  “His  wild 
charge  that  a  moral  offender  finds 
easy  tolerance  in  San  Francisco  is 
a  resort  to  the  extremes  of  irres¬ 
ponsible  demagoguery  and  an 
affront  to  the  truth.  He  has 
insulted  San  Francisco.”  The 
i Chronicle ,  too,  called  the  charge 
“preposterous”  and  said  that 
Wolden  had  “degraded  the  good 
name  of  San  Francisco.” 

Fortunately,  the  unexpected 
controversy  had  generally  positive 
results  for  the  Mattachine  Society 
and  the  Daughters  of  Bilitis  in  San 
Francisco.  Since  the  Christopher 
administration  and  the  press  were 
primarily  interested  in  denying  the 
charges,  they  left  the  organiza¬ 
tions  alone  and  made  no  attempt 
to  round  up  homosexuals  in  a 
cleanup  campaign.  (That  changed 
after  the  election,  however.  In 
1960,  the  San  Francisco  police 
conducted  an  intensive  campaign 
of  bar  harassment.)  On  the  other 
hand,  the  affair  generated  more 
publicity  for  the  movement  than  it 
had  received  in  all  its  previous 
years.  Articles  in  the  press  did 
discuss  the  organizations  and  with 
such  a  barrage  of  headlines  and 
editorials  it  is  doubtful  that  there 
remained  many  gay  women  and 
men  in  San  Francisco  who  were 
ignorant  of  the  movement’s  exist¬ 
ence.  As  in  other  cases,  visibility 
led  to  a  rash  of  phone  calls  and 
letters  requesting  information. 

If  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  affair  allowed  the  San 
Francisco  chapter,  unlike  the 
Denver  Mattachine,  to  escape 
harmful  repercussions  from  the 
publicity,  the  same  could  not  be 
said  elsewhere.  The  sudden  visi¬ 
bility  provoked  panic  among 
members  of  the  Detroit  Matta¬ 
chine  chapter,  hal  Lawson,  who 
chaired  the  local  chapter,  wrote 
that  he  was  resigning  from  the 
organization  “because  things  are 
too  hot  right  now,  and  I  value  my 
new  job.”  Lawson  had  also  been 
intending  to  reactivate  the  mori¬ 


bund  Chicago  chapter  but  of 
those  plans  he  said  “you  can 
count  me  out.”  In  January  1960 
the  Detroit  group  suspended  oper¬ 
ations  and  never  reactivated  itself. 
Visibility,  though  a  basic  move¬ 
ment  objective,  was  obviously  a 
two-edged  sword. 

One  can  find  many  reasons  for 
criticizing  the  homophile  activists 
of  the  late  1950s.  Many  of  them 
were  conservative  by  temperament 
and  were  only  looking  for  accept¬ 
ance  into  mainstream  America. 
They  had  little,  if  any,  awareness 
of  oppression,  and  instead  defined 
the  problem  faced  by  gay  women 
and  men  as  one  of  prejudice  based 
on  misinformation.  They  tried  to 
project  an  image  of  respectability 
and  counseled  lesbians  to  grow 
their  hair  long  and  wear  dresses 
while  scolding  gay  men  for  their 
promiscuous  sexuality.  Some 
movement  leaders  came  perilously 
close  at  times  to  blaming  the  vic¬ 
tim  rather  than  the  oppressor. 

Yet  this  criticism  must  be  leav¬ 
ened  by  an  appreciation  of  the  dif¬ 
ficult  times  in  which  our  activist 
ancestors  lived.  As  the  experience 
of  the  Denver  Mattachine 
suggests,  even  the  most  limited 
visibility  and  assertiveness  left 
gays  open  to  attacks  from  the 
police  and  from  demagogic  politi¬ 
cians.  In  the  Cold  War  America 
of  the  1950s,  caution  was  more  of 
a  necessity  than  a  choice. 

High  School 

Continued  from  page  15 

faggot  life.  I  lost  my  conservatism 
and  I  began  to  identify  with  the 
anger  and  the  radical  views  of  the 
early  seventies.  While  my  parents 
wondered  who  was  influencing  me 
away  from  my  wholesome,  good- 
boy  lifestyle,  they  never  realized 
that  I  was  identifying  with  the 
only  people  I  knew  that  were  like 
myself.  The  identification  was 
from  afar,  and  thus  my  attempts 
to  emulate  their  politics  and  ap¬ 
pearance  were  imperfect,  but,  in  a 
major  sense,  I  had  found  my  com¬ 
munity,  even  if  I  knew  that  I 
would  not  be  able  to  join  it  for 
several  years. 

The  world  we  came  out  into  in 
the  mid  ’70s  was  a  very  different 
world  from  the  Stonewall  Genera¬ 
tion.  The  radicalism  of  the  early 
years  was  being  replaced  quickly 
by  a  growing  conservatism  as  the 
New  Right  emerged  in  reaction  to 
the  early  victories.  Revolution  had 
been  replaced  by  Respectability 
and  we  had  lavender  rhinos  ap¬ 
pearing  in  subway  posters  and 
even  a  lesbian  in  the  State  House. 
The  long  hair  and  flowery  shirts 
of  early  faggotry  had  been  re¬ 
placed  with  short  hair,  mou¬ 
staches,  and  denim  jackets.  Most 
of  all,  the  movement  had  changed 
its  focus:  no  longer  called  the 
“gay  liberation  movement,”  or 
“gay  militancy,”  we  were  part  of 
a  nebulous  “gay  movement”  or 
worse  yet,  the  “gay  rights  move¬ 
ments.”  In  five  short  years  the 
creative  rage  of  homosexuals  had 
been  channeled  into  legislation, 
litigation  and  referenda,  valid 
concerns,  but  a  qualitative  dif¬ 
ference  from  the  early  militancy. 

I  have  tried  to  make  up  for  my 
absence  at  the  Stonewall  Riots  by 
appearing  at  other  landmark 
events.  I  can  claim  that  I  was  at 
the  Everard  Baths  the  night  it 
burned  to  the  ground  tragically 
and  I  was  at  the  Gore  Vidal  read¬ 
ing  the  night  Judge  Bonin  made 
his  appearance.  I  was  at  campaign 
headquarters  when  Elaine  Noble’s 
victory  was  reported  and  I  was  in 
Philadelphia  when  plans  for  the 
March  on  Washington  were  being 
made.  Despite  my  attempts  to 
compensate  for  five  years  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  the  gay  scene,  I  know 
that  I  can  never  truly  capture  the 
spirit  of  liberation  of  those  early 
years.  This  is  the  fate  of  the 
second  generation. 
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On  your  next  visit  to  San  Francisco,  experience 
one  of  the  Qty’snewest  pleasures— a  stay  at  the 
tasfefolly  restored  Hotel  El  Dorado.  Situated  in  th# 
South  of  Market,  y/e  offer  easy  access  to  the  down¬ 
town,  Polk,  Castro  and  Folsom  districts. 

ComfortaW&and  secure,  you  are  reminded  of  a 
iwarm  European  pensione.  Fresh  coffee  js  served  just 
outside  your  door.  Our  modest  rates  include  a 
hearty  breakfast  each  weekday  morning.  Sundeck. 
Parking  available.  V  ‘  . 

Treat  yourself  to  the  Hotel  El  Dorado,  pensione  in 
the  midst  of  cosmopolitan  downtown  San  Francisco. 
Call  or  write  for  reservations. 

Hotel  El  Dorado 

150  Ninth  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 
(415)  552-4660 


Rates  begin  at  $15.50 


Come  Celebrate  Our  Eighth  Birthday 

With  Us  At 

DAVID’S 


Saturday,  June  23,  1979 
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Door  Prizes:  50$  a  Chance  to  Benefit 

Gay  Help  Line 

28  Prospect  Hill  St.,  Newport,  R.l. 
401-847-9698 
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JUST  FRIENDS 


Just  Friends  is  a  new  sectioh  devoted, 
entirely  to  the  concept  of  simple  human 
contact.  If  you  seek  a  lover  or  a  room¬ 
mate,  this  is  the  wrong  column.  If  you 
want  to  communicate  with  and/or  meet 
other  gays  to  exchange  ideas  or  socialize 
without  the  expectation  of  sexual  gratifi¬ 
cation,  you  may  send  an  ad  in  to  this  sec¬ 
tion  for  just  $3.00  for  up  to  50  words 
(longer  ads,  5«  each  additional  word)  plus 
a  headline  of  no  more  than  25  characters. 
Write  the  ad  copy  on  a  plain  piece  of 
paper  or  use  our  form  if  it  all  fits.  Be  sure 
to  include  your  name,  address  and  phone 
number  for  our  files,  not  necessarily  the 
ad.  You  can  have  a  forwarding  box  for  $3 
for  6  weeks  or  a  pick-up  box  for  $1  for  6 
weeks.  This  section  is  for  both  individ¬ 
uals  and  couples,  not  organizations  or 
groups.  We  hope  men  and  women  will 
seek  friends  of  the  opposite  as  well  as 
the  same  sex.  Any  ad  that  is  clearly  a 
personal  rather  than  a  friendship  ad  will 
be  returned  for  proper  payment  at  the 
personal  rate. 

From  S  shre  Area.GBF  33  seeks  friend¬ 
ships  with  other  gay  females,  race  unim- 
portant.  GCN  Box  46. _ (45) 


ACTON-CONCORD  AREA 
GWM,  35,  good  looking,  wants  to  meet 
other  GWM's  in  this  area  for  friendship. 
I'm  elect  engineer;  ints  include  architec¬ 
ture,  gardening,  cooking,  hifi  systems, 
class  music  (esp  organ).  If  you  would  like 
to  get  to  know  me,  please  write  GCN  Box 
53.  Thanks!  (47) 


CARING-FRIENDSHIPS 
With  gay-lesbain  women  and  men  who 
enjoy  being  close  and  having  honest  rela¬ 
tionships.  I’m  supportive  and  proud,  yet 
sometimes  insecure.  Open  to  learning, 
improving  myself  along  with  those  I  care 
for.  Feminist  conscience.  If  you  feel  the 
same,  please  write  Michael,  Box  1731,  Ft. 
Worth,  TX  76101.  _ (47) 


HELP  YOUR  FRIENDS  RELAX 
Serious,  accurate  healing  massage  is 
still  rare  even  among  gays.  Daily  mas¬ 
sage,  both  giving  and  receiving,  should 
be  part  of  everyone’s  life.  Group(s)  now 
forming  to  learn  and  practice  regularly. 
Call  Phil  254-1818,  leave  msg  If  out.  Other 
Teachers  welcome.  (No  $  involved).  (7,2) 
GAY  COUPLES  WANTED 
New  Haven  gay  couple  male  —  23,  29 
desire  friendship  with  Boston  gay 
couples,  age  unimportant,  but  Platonic 

relationship  is.  We  visit  Boston  several 
times  a  year  and  are  able  to  reciprocate. 
All  inquiries  answered.  GCN  Box  54.  (47) 
GF  recent  class-level  grad  seeks  M 
partner  for  weekly  sq  dances.  Also  look¬ 
ing  for  people  interested  in  skin  &  scuba 
diving.  Call  (603)431-5147. _ (47) 

GWF,  30s,  professor/scholar,  keen  eques¬ 
trian,  has  lived  &  studied  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  would  like  to  meet 
other  GFs  with  similar  interests.  GCN 
Box  57, _ (48) 


MUSICIANS-FRIENDS 
GM  22,  MIT  senior,  seeks  musicians.  I 
sing  and  play  piano,  am  learning  accor- 
dian  and  harmonica.  I  want  to  write, 
improvise,  and  play  a  wide  variety  of 
music.  Serious  but  relaxed.  Cambridge 
area.  876-5715. _ (48) 


GWM,  early  fifties.  Quiet  and  lonely.  Am 
living  with  relatives.  Seeking  gay  friend  in 
Acton  area.  GCN  Box  60. _ (47) 


PERSONALS 


MOUSIE  MOUSIE  WILDFLOWER 
Africans  are  bigger 
With  longer,  sharper  quills 
But  native  North  Americans 
have  barbs  and  greater  ills. 

But  whether  well  or  whether  ill 
Your  mousiness  will  fill  my  bill. 
All  my  love,  Porcupine 


Glad  to  see  the  creative  font  still  runneth 
over  after  last  week's  apparent  drought. 


UNO  UNO  UNO 

Letter  received.  Many  thanks  for  $.  Our 
non-Boston  news  staff  is  composed  of 
out-of-town  correspondents  who  give  us 
the  news  we  carry  of  their  respective 
areas.  Our  own  local  people  do  the  major 
national  stuff.  Will  write  re  advertisers, 
etc.  Sorry  for  the  bad  experience,  but  it  is 
not  GCN’s  fault. 


JK,  NH 

Glad  to  hear  you’re  ok  and  on  the  mend. 
Hope  we  can  get  together  Some  time  in 
near  future. _ 

Son  of  BIG  SHOES  demands  to  see  the 
light  of  the  printed  page. 


MOST  EXCLUSIVE  CLUB  IN  TOWN 

That’s  right!  You  can  join  the  frantic, 
funny,  fabulous,  group  of  men  and 
women  who  have  the  rare  privilege  of 
folding  and  stuffing  the  paper  at  the  GCN 
offices  on  Friday  nights.  Come  early  and 
reserve  your  own  special  place  to  “stuff 
It.”  _ 

LINDA  H. 

We  have  been  trying  to  reach  you  for 
months  with  no  luck.  Please  call  Ro  and 
Rose. _ (47) 

GWF,  25,  lonely,  wants  to  share  life  with 
sensitive,  honest,  attr  GWF,  23-33,  in 
lasting  relationship.  Like  music,  sports, 
film,  good  times.  No  children,  please. 
Bos  area,  suburbs.  Send  phone.  GCN  Box 
56; _ _ _ (47) 


WM,  28,  seeks  black  man  18-30  in  the 
Boston  area  for  companionship  and 
hopefully  more.  Interested  in  a  sincere 
friend/relationship.  I’m  5 ’6",  137  lbs, 
have  blond  hair  and  blue 

eyes  and  am  a  goodlooking,  clean-cut 
nice  guy.  GCN  Box  43. _ (47) 


BARBARA  G 

Your  kindness  to  DM  is  much  appre¬ 
ciated.  We  do  have  to  get  the  word  out, 
after  all.  Will  we  ever  see  you?  I  hate, 
loathe  and  despise  the  heat.  Let’s  colon- 
Ize  some  cold  place. 


JS  POOK 

No  response.  Guess  you’re  off  chasing 
the  wild  goose  or  something  . . . 


R.S.  TORONTO 
Still  no  news  from  you.  What  happened  to 
Emerson  this  year??? 


Yng  34  Sagitarius  look  for  lover  friend 
changeable  quiet  loud  loveable  loner 
music  movies  play  walks  tele  moody  bl 
eye  br  hair  150  6".  GCN  Box  58 _ (49) 


GWM  BURNED  OUT  IN  FIRE 
GWM  lost  everything.  Red  Cross  didn’t 
help.  Is  there  someone  in  the  gay  com¬ 
munity  who  would  help  with  lodging, 
clothes  or  financially,  etc?  Need 
urgently.  Please  reply  GCN  Box  59  (due) 


MARY  BURNSY  ON  JUNE  18th 
Hoping  ever  more  determinedly  to  whirl¬ 
pool  thru  problems  with  you  to  the  light 
and  roses  at  tunnel’s  end.  I  love  you 
Googols;  Happy  Anniv.  Susan. _ (49) 


My  dearest  Piranha, 

There  are  plenty  of  fishies  in  the  sea, 
but  you're  the  only  one  for  me. 

Aww,  woogie-poogie. 
Yourl’il  Shrimpie.  (47) 


JOYCE  IN  MICH. 

How  goes  it  U  R  missed  rain  all  spring  we 
R  fine  waiting  for  summer  How  is  Sue  or 
How  R  Sues  Hope  U  R  settled  about  that 
love  D  &  J  Boston. _ (47) 


GWF  SHY  LONER  JUST  30 
seeks  compassionate  humanistic 
woman.  Do  Phil  Ochs  songs  still  run 
through  your  mind.  Did  you  get  hot  over 
Hot  August  Night.  I  am  I  said  to  no  one 
there.  Soolaimon  put  your  hand  out  here. 
GCN  Box  62.  (48) 


1  N-A  1000!  If  U  r  ntelgnt  &  compromising 
enuf  I’d  like  2  meet  u  if  ur  avail  2  liv-n-a 
lux  2  bedrm  apt  with  a  GWM  33  business¬ 
man.  Partial  use  of  lux  car.  Other  ameni¬ 
ties!  U  mst  B  18-25.  YMB  a  non-cig 
smoker.  YMB  w/out  facial  hair.  YMB  wel 
built  or  slim  YMB  independent,  clean,  hve 
a  job  or  go  2  skool.  I’m  not  looking  4  a 
hustler,  but  of  course  I  wnt  sex  2!  Wel-n- 
dowd  doesnt  matter,  class,  attitude,  split¬ 
ting  errands,  work  around  the  act  does. 
P.O.Box3  35  (Union  Sq  Sta)  Somerville, 
MA  02143.  (49) 


Man,  35  Ikng  4  healthy,  happy  physically 
fit  guy,  probly  ynger,  4  something  Ing- 
Istng.  Things  I  like:  Building  and  making 
things,  wilderness  canoeing,  music,  art, 
swimming,  kids,  dogs,  horses,  ice  cream, 
TV,  movies,  bks,  being  w/friends,  being 
alone,  loving,  talking,  laughing,  staying 
home,  going  out,  the  city,  the  bush.  Don't 
like:  Cruising,  bars,  pickles,  strobe  lights, 
chrome  &  glass  furniture,  using  a  want-ad 
to  meet  someone.  Considered  attractive, 
6’,  180,  personable,  reasonably  bright, 
versatile,  warm,  independent,  stable. 
Photo  not  essential,  but  would  be  appre-' 
dated.  Bob  Williams,  Box  362,  Station  K,: 
Toronto,  Canada. _ _ ' 
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GWM,  30,  looking  for  GM  for  sex.  In¬ 
terested  in  everything.  Have  own  apt. 
Between  ages  of  21-35.  Please  call 
262-6632. _ (48) 


GWF  30  seeks  sincere  longterm  friend¬ 
ship/relationship  with  GWF  29-31.  Not 
into  gay  bars.  I’m  quiet  &  sensitive.  I  like 
listening  to  jazz,  spending  the  day  at  the 
beach  &  going  to  the  movies.  I  have  a  pro¬ 
fession,  my  hobby  is  photography  &  I  love 
to  travel.  Please  just  write  &  tell  me  about 
yourself.  Barbara,  Box  357,  Falmouth,  MA 
02541. _ (49) 


Very  warm  &  affectionate  GWF  30,  into 
enjoying  life,  disco  dancing  &  creating  a 
super  “natural  high”  in  loving  relation¬ 
ship  with  someone  who  loves  being  a 
woman!  I  really  love  to  love.  Please  re- 
spond  sensuously  to  GCN  Box  39  (48) 


ATTENTION  “JUST  FRIENDS”  BOX  54 

Please  send  the  classified  dept,  your 
correct  street  address.  It  appears  to  be 
incomplete.  We  need  it  to  forward  any 
mail  that  comes  for  you. _ 

Young  man  wishes  to  live  in  country. 
Hold  real  estate  license,  no  experience. 
Like  to  carpenter.  Farm  experience. 
Small  savings.  David  Stanley,  2  Centre 
Place,  Roxbury,  MA02119, _ (32x) 


if  you  wish  to  respond  to  a  box  number  In' 
any  of  our  ads,  send  to  GCN  Classifieds, 

Box _ ,  22  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  MA 

02108. 


LESBIAN  COUPLES 

Established  lesbian  couples  with  a  few 
troublesome  problems?  Jill  Stewart,  Les¬ 
bian  Feminist  Counselor;  first  session 
free.  247-2267. _ (49) 

NH  GAY  COUNSELING 
Growth  and  crisis  —  men  and  women. 

Individual,  couple  and  family. 

Lyn  Foley,  Judy  Sigler,  both  MSW,  ACSW 
By  app't  only.  (603)  224-5600,  Concord.  | 

Landscape  and  gardening,  experienced'- 
in  all  types  of  landscape  work.  Phone  Ebb; 
Toscano  (617)267-6188. _ (40)’ 


MASS.  BAY  - 

COUNSELING  ASSOCIATES 

INDIVIDUALS.  COUPLES 
AND  GROUP  COUNSELING. 

Newton  Conor,  Man.  (off  tfca  Pike) 
(617)  965-1311  for  oppt. 


HOUSE  PAINTING  AND  ROOFING 
Experienced  painter  and  roofer 
Reasonable  rates,  free  estimates 
_ Call  Eisha  445-6676.  (49) 

HARD  WORKING  DEPENDABLE 
student  will  clean  your  house.  Refer¬ 
ences  available.  Call  Claudia  at  648-8029. 
_ _ _ _ (47) 

Nationwide  phone/box  #  gay  men  referral 
service.  Snd  $1  &  SASE  to  John  H,  433 
Douglass  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA 
941 14  or  call  John  (415)826-8072.  (50) 


■6 


Announces  a  new  location 
739  Boylston  St.  Suite  407 
(near  Buddies;  across  from  Lord  &  Taylors) 
Our  telephone  #,  247-1832  is  the  same. 


COUNSELING  —  NH  SEACOAST 
Individual,  couple,  group.  Feminist- 
oriented,  negotiable  fee.  Ann  O’Sullivan 
(603)431-5147. _ (49) 


THERAPEUTIC  MASSAGE 
Non-sexual  healing  massage 
by  gay  male.  Shiatsu  (acupressure) 
and  western  techniques. 

Call  Mick  (617)  522-9164. 


J46) 


Insurance  Needs  &  Money  Management 
ROBERT  A.  MAIBOR 
Certified  Public  Accountant 

237-4900  &  963-3464  (30) 

C  &  B  BUILDING 

Carpentry,  renovations,  repairs  &  paint¬ 
ing.  Interior  &  exterior.  Free  estimates, 
Mark  445-6676;  Jim  524-2152. _ (ex) 


GAY  AND  DRINKING? 

The  Homophile  Alcohol  Treatment  Ser¬ 
vice  offers  individual,  group  counseling  , 
for  gays,  including  hearing  impaired.  80 
Boylston  St.,  Bos.  426-5208. _ (c)  * 


% 


HAPPY  GAY  PRIDE  WEEK 

T>.  "SeMavtutce 
s4$e*tcq 

Public  Relations/Advertising 

(617)  739-2200 


y 


ROOMMATES 


Mad  faggot  activist  poet  gardener  needs 
no  cig.  Other  w/o  much  fum.  Share  gd  loc 
Centr  Sq,  3-6  mos.  Food  coop,  xtra  bike 
@  $80  + utils.  661-8068. _ (47) 


FAST  AND  CHEAP  B/W  35MM 
Portrait  of  an  artist  or  yr  mother  or  yrs 
nearest  for  yr  dearest.  Call  photographer, 
Marge  Chaset  (617)  492-5306.  Also  non- 
traditional  weddings  or  contractual  ar¬ 
rangements; _  (47) 


GAY  MEN’S  THERAPY  GROUP 
Beginning,  has  openings. 

David  Seil  Associates 

536-2665. (33) 


CLASSIFIEDS 


Classified  Ad  deadline  is  Tuesday  noon  (prior  to  Sun¬ 
day  publication). 

All  ads  must  be  paid  in  advance.  No  ads  accepted  by 
phone.  Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to  Gay 
Community  News,  22  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

02108. 

Since  we  are  distributed  nationwide,  please  include  your 
area  code  if  your  ad  includes  a  telephone  number. 

Non-business;  $3.00  per  week  for  4  lines  (35  characters 
per  line);  each  additional  line  25  cents.  Headlines 
are  50  cents  per  week  for  25  characters. 

Business  (if  you  charge  money  for  a  service,  you  are  a 
business):  $4.00  per  week  for  4  lines  (35  characters 
per  line)  and  50  cents  for  each  additional  line.  Head¬ 
lines  are  $1.00  for  25  characters. 

If  you  wish  to  pick  up  your  mail  at  the  GCN  office: 

Our  hours  are  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday. 

There  is  a  charge  of  $1.00  for  a  phone  number  included 
in  a  Personal  ad. 

Box  numbers  are  available  at  $1.00  for  6  weeks  if  you 
pick  up  your  mail.  If,  however,  you  wish  your  mail 
forwarded,  the  rate  is  $3.00  for  6  weeks.  Mail  is 
forwarded  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  and  6th  weeks.  If 
you  want  mail  forwarded  for  a  3  month  period  a 
$5.00  charge  will  be  made  for  the  additional  time. 

Please  Print 

Name _ 


Number  of  weeks  ad  is  to  run _ 

Please  circle  one  of  the  following  ad  categories: 


MALE  ROOMMATE  WANTED 
Quiet,  respon,  mature  male  wanted  to 
share  large  modern  2  bdrm  apt  in  Burling¬ 
ton,  Mass.  Swim  pool,  tennis  crt  nearby. 
$160/mo.  +  util.  Near  128,  Burlington 
Mall.  GCN  Box  61. _ (52) 

WINTHROP  AVAIL  9-1 
M  27  sks  M  rmmte  4  2  bdrm  lux  v  Irg  bdrm 
yr  shr  200/mo.  24  hr  sec.  SW  pi  Sauna  tns 
crts  a-c  d-d  ww-c  only  serious  inquire. 
Ask  for  Alexander  846-6904.  (47) 

3  POLITICALLY  CORRECT 
dykes  seek  4th  tor  our  matriarchal  home 
in  West  Somerville.  Near  MTA,  no  pets, 
no  cigarettes.  No  dancing  In  the  aisle.  No 
NUKES.  Call  Jil  at  426-4469  or  Korey  at 
547-2302  days.  (C) 


3  men  seek  4th  for  spacious  &  sunny 
Somerville  apt.  Near  MBTA,  $87.50+  util. 
+  groceries.  Non-smoker,  please. 
776-6377,  eves.  Keep  trying. _ (vtr) 


Mature  responsible  GM  seeks  same  to 
share  hse/apt  in  Medford.  Interests  inc 
nature,  philosophy.  Send  letter  describ- 


(49) 


APARTMENTS 
JOBS  OFFERED 
JUST  FRIENDS 
MOVERS 
PERSONALS 
REAL  ESTATE 
ROOMMATES 
Headlines. _ 


First  4  lines. 


FOR  SALE 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 
LOST  &  FOUND 
ORGANIZATIONS 
PRISONERS 
RESORTS 
SERVICES 

_ at  $ _ per  wk. 

_ at  $ _ per  wk. 


INSTRUCTION 
JOBS  WANTED 
MISCELL. 
PENPALS 
PUBLICATIONS 
RIDES 
WANTED 
$ . . 

$ _ 


ing  yourself.  GCN  Box  55. 


MOVERS 


THE  JIM  CLARK  MOVING  CO. 
Licensed-Insured-Professional 
24  hrsJday— 7  days/wk.— No  O.T.  charges 
Local  Jobs  —  Local  Rates  354-2184 


FOR  SALE 


“SUPPORT  LESBIAN  MOTHERS" 
T-shirts  w/graphic,  s/m/l/xl.  $6  ea.  Purple, 
black,  gold,  scarlet,  maroon  &  other  as¬ 
sorted  colors.  More  info,  or  orders,  write 
to  Prairie  CALF,  802  W.  Illinois  #1, 
Urbana,  IL61801.  (51) 


Each  additional  line  at  $ _ per  wk.  $_ 

Pick-Up  Box  No.  at  $1.00/6  weeks  $_ 


Forward  Box  No.  at  $3.00/6  weeks  $_ 

Phone  Number  in  Personals  at  $  1 .00  $_ 

3  months  forwarding  at  $5.00  $_ 


Special  Edition  —  Feminist  Introspec-' 
tions  —  fine  quality  artist  prints 
Brochure.  Send  SASE:  Polymnia,  P.O. 
Box  2612G,  So.  Portland,  ME  04106. 

(49) 


TOTAL  ENCLOSED  . . $_ 

Neatly 


APARTMENTS 


Small  furnished  Beacon  Hill  2  brapt  avail 
for  sublet  month  of  Aug  only.  Rent 
negotiable.  Call  Dave  or  Eric  367-1292.  (c) 


City 


State 


RESORTS 


Address 


Zip 


Phone 


Signature 


Account  No. 


Expiration  Date 


□  VISA 

□  MASTER  CHARGE 


INWOOD  MANOR 

A  hilltop  hideaway  nestled  in  a  private 
Idyllic  setting!  Enjoy  that  special  friend* 
In  a  cozy  relaxed  atmosphere.  Call  Pete 
or  Ron,  E.  Barnet,  VT,  (802)  633-4047,  (49)  1 

COME  TO  PROVINCETOWN 

Find  out  why  so  many  guys  visit  Pro- 
vincetown  at  this  time  of  year.  Carl's 
Guest  House,  68  Bradford  St.,  Province- 
town,  MA  487-1650  ...  ..  „  .  (c) 

KEY  WEST  —  Vacation  this  summer  on 
The  American  Manana  Island  —  Call  toll- 
free  (800)  327-9191  ext.  499  or  write  Busi¬ 
ness  Guild,  P.O.  Box  1208,  Key  West,  FL 
33040  for  our  new  directory  and  map. 

(43) (47) (51) 


WANTED 


Collecting  articles  on  ethnicity  &  gays, 
i.e.,  black,  oriental,  Indian,  etc.  for  book. 
Both  M  &  F.  Outline  or  manuscript,  SASE 
to  Box  13420,  Phila,  PA  19101,  (46J 

Wanted:  Accu-Jack  unit.  State  price, 
condition  &  details.  K.  Menard,  267 
Norwood  Ave,  Warwlcn,  Rl  02888.  (43) 
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GCN  needs  file  cabinets  for  3x5  cards. 
Call  Mike  at  426-4469,  if  you  know  where 
we  can  get  some  for  free  or  cheap. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  —  10  SPEED 
Foreign-make  bicycle.  Call  Jil  426-4469. 

(c) 


JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 


EXCITING  OPPORTUNITY 

Ad  reps  needed  to  work  immediately'  r.T. 
or  P.T.  during  your  own  hrs.  Meet  new 
people,  explore  new  places.  Great  for 
supplemental  income.  20%  commission. 
Will  train.  Looking  for  reps  to  work  NYC, 
Wash  DC,  Mid-west  ...  All  areas.  Ad 
agency  inquiries  encouraged!  Call 
"Yama”.  Gay  Community  News  (617) 
426-7042.  (c) 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY 
Established  Boston  gay,  feminist 
greeting  card  company  seeks  additional 
partners).  Creative  &  marketing  skills  a 
must.  Flexible  part-time  hrs.  Write:  P.O. 
Box  1715,  Boston  02105.  (47) 


We  get  many  requests  from  gays  in 


prison  to  put  pen  pal  ads  In  for  them. 
Limited  space  prevents  us  from  printing 
as  many  of  these  ads  as  we  would  like  to, 
since  the  prisoners  do  not  have  the  funds 
to  pay  for  their  ads.  We  will  print  more  if 
anyone  out  there  is  willing  to  contribute. 
For  each  $3  we  receive  we  can  print  one 
more  pen  pal  ad.  Send  checks  to  Penpals, 
GCN  Box  k92. _ jc> 


Classifieds 


NYC  business  opportunity.  Low  $  Carp/ 
Reflnish/Design  Shop  seeks  co-user. 
W’side,  Dntn.,  Beaut.  Loc,  for  Gay  self- 
starter.  Please  write  GCN  Box  51.  (49) 


ARTISTS  (ESPECIALLY  CARTOONISTS) 
researchers,  and  writers  (science  and 
math)  needed  for  occasional,  part-time 
free  lance  work.  Resume  to  David 
Newton,  12  Ober  St.,  Beverly,  MA  01915. 

(48) 


COUNTRY  LIVING 

Free  room  &  board  in  exchange  for  yard 
maintenance  &  pool  upkeep  for  private 
home  in  country  —  not  a  sex  ad.  Reply  B. 
Smith,  596  Pucker  St.,  Coventry,  CT 
06238. _ (48) 


FUNDRAISER  WANTED 
Quest:  a  feminist  quarterly  (a  501  (C)  (3) 
organization),  is  looking  for  a  fundraiser 
who  can  work  on  a  commissioned  basis. 
In  its  fifth  year,  Quest  is  an  independent 
journal  publishing  feminist  theory  and 
political  analysis.  Join  us  in  a  unique 
work  experience.  Our  only  requirement  is 
enthusiasm!  Contact:  Alexa  Freeman. 
P.O.  Box  8843,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
(202)293-1347, _ _ (exehj 


FUNDRAISER  WANTED 
Earn  a  commission  raising  funds  for  the 
Mass.  Caucus  for  Gay  Legislation.  Ex¬ 
citing  part-time  work.  Call  after  3,  M-Th  at 
742-481 1 .  Thank  you. 


AD  REPS 

Rapidly  expanding  Feminist  Monthly  has 
openings  for  P.T.-F.T.  reps.  Salary  based 
on  experience,  plus  15%  commission. 
661-3567.  (ex) 


PRISONERS 


ATTENTION 

If  you  are  harassed  as  a  result  of  an  ad 
placed  in  GCN  classifieds,  please  let  us 
know  the  name,  address,  etc.  of  the 
person  Involved  and  we  will  take  appro- 
prlate  action.  _ _ 


ATTENTION  PRISONERS 
If  you  want  us  fo  print  your  ads,  please 
write  very  neatly  and  plainly.  Print  or  use 
typewriter  If  possible.  Fancy,  small  or 
closely-packed  writing  Is  unreadable  and 
letters  so  written  will  be  discarded  from 
now  on.  


Bom  Aug.  3, 1957,  WM,  190,  6 ',  brn  h  &  e. 
Leslie  Wardwell  059718-20-2202.,  P.O. 
Box  747,  Starke,  FL  32091. _ (47) 

Very  Lonely,  BM,  37,  Gemini.  6'1",  170 
nice  bid,  lift  weights,  brn  e,  thick 
mustache,  afro  hair,  perfect  white  teeth. 
Joseph  Lee  Lewis  133028,  C.C.I.  15802, 
Box  5500,  1582  State  Rt  104,  Chillicothe, 
OH  45601. _ (47) 

GM,  21,  bl  e,  brn  h,  5'11”,  170.  Eddie  Witt 
061150,  T-2-N-2,  P.O.  Box  747,  Starke,  FL 
32091. _ (47) 

GBM  28,  5 '8”,  158.  W.  Briscoe  Brown 
020551, 17-2106,  P.O.  Box  747,  Starke,  FL 
32091. _ (47) 

WM,  21,  5'9",  110,  brn  h,  grn  e,  seek  BM 
who  can  give  &  receive  love.  Bob  Whitney 
30868,  Box  2500,  Lincoln,  Nebr  68502.  (47) 
28,  5 '9",  155,  like  writing  songs,  singing 
&  art.  Consider  myself  understanding, 
sincere,  reliable,  serious  minded,  easy  to 
get  along  with.  Want  to  correspond 
w/same.  Bobby  L.  Magwood  13-3214  # 
023111,  P.O.  Box  747,  Starke,  FL  32091. 

(47) 


H.W.  Barnwell  058605,  W-2-S-14,  P.O.  Box 
747,  Starke,  FL  32091. _ (47) 


26,  lonely,  seek  friends  &  correspon¬ 
dence.  Romeo  Conner  149-813,  P.O.Box 
69,  London,  OH  43140. _ (40) 


GM,  21,  confined  for  past  3  yrs,  eligible 
for  parole.  Looking  for  gentle  person  who 
can  become  source  of  inspiration  and 
guidance.  Rbt  Ryals  054596,  F-125,  P.O. 
Box  667,  Bushnell,  FL  33513. _ (45) 


26,  5'  7",  135,  want  to  correspond,  will 
ans  promptly.  Ronald  Broomfield 
144-239,  P.O.  Box  551,  Columbus,  OH 
43216. _ (45) 


Yng,  white,  single,  soon  to  be  free, 
seeking  older  man  &  place  to  stay  upon 
relesse.  Dennis  D.  Morrisett  041227,  P.O. 
Box  747,  Starke,  FL  32091.  (45) 

Lonoly  Latin-American  male,  5'  11”,  170, 
blk  h,  brn  e,  would  like  to  establish 
friendly  correspondence  w/whoever 
would  care  to  write.  Francisco  R.  Cruz 
049379,  P.O.  Box  747,  Starke,  FL  32091. 

_ (£5) 

Black,  23,  6'  4",  175,  would  like  to 
correspond  w/gay  people  of  any  race. 
Eddie  Bowles  058147,  P.O.  Box  747, 
Starke,  FL  32091. _ (45) 

Lonely,  Please  write,  Pai.y  Morgan  27652, 
Jefferson  City,  MO  65102. _ (45) 

WM,  25,  5 ’.8",  160,  brn  h,  bl  e.  Larry 
Barlow  152-090,  P.O.Box  69,  London,  OH 

43140. _ (45) 

24,  WM,  Capricorn,  bind  h,  bl  e,  5'  10", 
155.  Interests:  Reading,  writing  poetry, 
philosophy,  science,  science  fiction, 
jogging,  bodybuilding,  working  on  BA 
sociology.  Main  interest  people  and 
search  for  happiness.  A.B.  Johnson 
151-621,  Box  5500,  1582  State  Rt  104, 
Chillicothe,  OH  45601. _ (45) 

29,  6',  180,  brn  h,  brn  e.  Like  reading, 
painting,  music,  outdorrs,  sports,  church. 
James  Royce  138827,  Box  5500,  1582 
State  Rt  104,  Chillicothe,  OH  45601.  (45) 

WM,  19,  can  pick  up  your  vibes,  most  of 
my  friends  are  gay.  I  have  no  hang-ups. 
Hope  we  can  have  serious  relationship. 
Floyd  Arthur  Johnson  037574,  P.O.  Box 
221,  Raiford.FL  32083. _ (45) 


In  New  Jersey,  the  Gay  Activist  Alliance/ 
Morris  County  meets  every  Monday  at 
3:30  p.m.  using  facilities  of  Unitarian  Fel¬ 
lowship;  Normandy  Heights  Rd.,  Mor- 
ristown,  NJ.  Info:  (201)  691-0388. 


Metropolitan  Community  Church  of  Bos 
ton,  services  each  Sunday  at  7:00  p.m 
(hymn  sing  6:45),  131  Cambridge  St.,  Bos 
ton  (Old  West  Church).  Edward  T 
Hougen,  pastor.  Office  523-7664.  All  per 
sons  are  welcome. 


AFFIRMATION 

For  United  Methodist  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Male  Concerns— New  England  Chapter 
For  information  and/or  support  reply  to 
GCN  Box  985 

METROPOLITAN  COMMUNITY  CHURCH 
OF  WORCESTER 

Church  service  at  2  Wellington  St.,  7pm 
Sundays.  Potluck  Supper  and  Commun- 
ion  every  Weds  at  7  pm.  753-8360. _ 

IDENTITY  HOUSE 

-jsbian,  gay,  bi  peer  counselling  and 
groups.  Rap  groups:  2:30-5PM  Sat  for 
women,  and  Sun  for  men  Free  walk-in 
counselling,  Sur-Tues  6-10  PM.  Dona: 
tlons  accepted.  544  Ave  of  Americas, 
NYC.  212-243-8181. _ (fr). 


JUNE  CLEARSPACE  EVENTS 

16  Minds  &  Bodies  Wkshp  4-6pm 
18  Steering  Committee  Mtg.  7:30pm 
20  Men's  Connections  7:30pm 

20  Fundraising  Mtg  7:30pm 

21  Forum-"Job  Descrimination 
against  Lesbians  &  Gay  Males  In 
the  workplace  and  Military'  8pm 

23  Minds  &  Bodies  Wkshop  4-6pm 

24  ROARING  20's  BASH  at  DIRocco’s 
27  Women's  Concerns  —  Business  7pm 

Guest  Speaker  8pm. 

30  Minds  &  Bodies  Wkshp  4-6pm 
30  5BQ  and  Beach  outing  for 
Women  and  Children  9am 
If  you  wish  to  call  or  visit  the  Center, 
Staffers  will  be  on  duty  weeknights  in 
June  from  8-11  except  Thursdays.  Open 
Monday  afternoons  June  4  &  18  from  1-4. 

The  next  Staffers  Training  Program  will 
begin  the  weekend  of  June  8.  ClearSpace 
is  accepting  applications  for  this  work¬ 
shop  up  until  June  6. 

CLEARSPACE  (617)  876-0215 
485  Mass.  Ave.,  Cambridge,  MA  02139 


PUBLICATIONS 


ORGANIZATIONS 


WM,  5'10”,  140,  21  yrs,  hazel  e,  bind  h. 
Daniel  Tetting  055509,  P.O.  Box  747, 
Starke,  FL  32091. _ (44) 


20,  5 '9”,  bl  e,  bnd  h,  like  reading,  camp¬ 
ing,  fishing,  writing  letters.  Kip  Todd 
020694,  62-111,  P.O.  Box  221,  Raiford,  FL 
32083. _ (44) 


BM,  6'2”,  190,  love  to  correspond  w/gay 
people  of  any  color,  race  or  nationality.  I 
am  a  combination  of  a  poet,  philosopher 

&  romantic,  &  a  freak  for  homosexual 
loving.  Ellis  Lee  Johnson  047657, 
W-3-N-4,  P.O.  Box  747,  Starke,  FL  32091. 

■ _ (£4) 

26,  5 '10”,  160,  blk  h,  brn  e.  Healthy, 
single  home,  Miami,  love  music,  sports, 
stamp  collecting.  Attend  college  nights 
working  towards  BS  in  Bus.  Want  to  write 
to  someone  who  cares  &  is  sympathetic 
to  my  needs  in  this  environment.  I  am 
openminded,  will  ans.  all.  James  Holman 
052807,  P.O.  Box  221,  Raiford,  FL  32083. 

(44). 


Low-cost  typesetting,  graphic 
design,  and  lay-out  facilities  open 
to  non-profit  social  change  groups 
on  a  non-profit  basis.  Call  exposure 
I  Community  Access  Graphics,  (617) 
254-9648  or  write:  107  Brighton 
AVe..  Allston,  MA  02134. 


BOSTON  GAY  CATHOLICS 

Dignity/Boston  sponsors  EXODUS  MASS, 
a  liturgy  for  gay  and  concerned  Catholics, 
every  Sunday  at  Arlington  Street  Church 
(Boston),  Boylston  St.  entrance,  at  5:30 
p.m.  For  info,  contact  Dignity/Boston,  355 
Boylston  St.,  Boston,  MA  02114.  Tel 
,536-6518. _ (7-10) 

NH  LAMBDA 

Box  1043— Concord,  NH  03301.  332-4440, 
889-1416,  224-3785,  399-4927.  A  statewide 
'esbian  organization,  meeting  the  third 
Saturday  of  every  month.  Support,  educa- 
tlon  and  political  action,  since  1976. 


GAY  SWITCHBOARD  OF  NYC 
When  you're  in  New  York,  give  us  a  call 
for  the  latest  Information  on  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  events,  which  bars  to  go  to,  where  to 
stay,  what  group  to  contact,  and  which 
businesses  to  patronize.  Call  us  to  rap  or 
just  to  say  hello.  (212)  777-1800,  from  3 
pm  until  midnight.  _ (20) 

BOSTON  UNITARIAN  UNIVERSALIST 
GAYS  AND  LESBIANS  (BUUGL),  an  inclu¬ 
sive  group  of  religious  liberals  working  to 
provide  opportunities  for  community 
building  among  lesbians  and  gay  men, 
meets  every  Sunday  evening  at  the  Ar¬ 
lington  St.  Church,  355  Boylston  St.,  at 
7:00  p.m.  Lesbians  especially  welcome. 
For  more  infor  call  Bob  Wheatley  at 
742-2100.  ID49) 

Reston  Gay  Rap  Group  meets  twice  a 
month,  1st  Friday,  3rd  Tuesday  each 
month.  Get  it  all  together!  Browns 
Chapel,  Rte.  606,  Reston,  ^A  22090. 
_  (VII/23) 

NGTF  NEEDS  YOU 

Join  with  the  largest,  fastest  growing  gay 
civil  rights  group  in  the  country!  The  Na¬ 
tional  Gay  Task  Force  works  with  a  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  on  media  representation, 
national  legislation,  information  clearing¬ 
house,  religious  reforms,  corporate  non¬ 
discrimination  statements,  more!  Help 
support  our  work  —  join  now.  $20  mem¬ 
bership  ($5  limited  income)  includes 
Newsletter.  NGTF,  80  Fifth  Ave.  Rm.  1601 
New  York,  NYJ0011. 

SUPPORT  LESBIAN  MOTHERS 
Lesbian  Mothers  National  Defense  Fund, 
2446  Lorentz  Place,  W.  Seattle,  WA 
98109.  (206)  282-5798.  Membership  $5.00 


FOCUS 

Focus:  a  bi-monthly  journal  for  lesbians. 
$8.00  per  year,  $1.35  per  individual  copy. 
1151  Mass.  Ave.,  Cambridge,  MA  02138. 
Publishes  fiction,  poetry,  reviews, 
essays,  graphics.  Editorial  meetings  first 
Monday  of  every  other  month  (Apr,  June, 
etc.)  at  8  p.m.  Call  259-0063  for  info.  We 
need  writers  and  production  people.  A 
good  place  to  learn  how  to  put  a  maga¬ 
zine  together. 

GAY  SCENE  —  The  Picture  Homophile 
Monthly  in  8th  Year  of  Publication.  News 
From  Everywhere;  Movement  News; 
King’s  Reviews  (Stage,  Screen,  Book  & 
T.V.);  D.D.'s  Best  Bets;  Lesbian  Life;  Arti¬ 
cles;  Nude  Plaything  of  the  Month;  Reli¬ 
gious  News;  Personals;  and  More.  Send 
$1  for  sample  copy,  $8.00  for  12  issues  (in 
Plain  Envelope)  to:  REGIMENT,  Box  247, 
Grand  Central  Sta.,  NYC  10017. 


REFUSE!  END  DISCRIMINATION! 

‘‘NO  MORE  LEMONS!” 

Car  buying  made  hassle-free  for  you,  the 
consumer.  Don’t  be  ripped  off,  take 
charge.  Arm  yourself  with  this  book  at  the 
ojtset,  before  you  even  begin  looking. 
Then  purchase  a  trouble-free  car  without 
defects  the  very  first  time  around.  An 
involved  and  caring  consumer  advocate 
.  shares  the  principles  that  put  you  on  top. 
A  totally  revolutionary  approach  for  new 
or  used  car  buyers.  Invest  In  yourself, 
send  $12  now  to  Cris  Wilson  Enterprises, 
Dept  25,  Box  42097,  Cleveland,  OH  44142. 
Allow  8  weeks.  (47) 

Before  you  stop  trying  to  find  a  lover  try 
us.  Advice,  Fantasies,  Personals.  Twelve 
issues  $10;  sample  $1.  You're  Not  Alone, 
P.O.  Drawer  8398CH,  Atlanta,  GA  30306. 
•(c) 


New  England  Dar  Guide 


CONNECTICUT 


VERMONT 


HARTFORD 


NEWPORT 


NICK’S  CAFE  HOUSE 
1943  Broad  St.  (203)  522-1933 
THE  WAREHOUSE  CAFE 
61  Woodbine  St. 

CHEZ-EST 

238  Columbus  Blvd. 

EVERGREEN 

39  Webster  St.  527-9895 

(women) 


THE  VENETIAN  ROOM 
5  Farwell  St.  (401)  847-1748 
DAVID’S 

28  Prospect  Hill  (401)  847-9698 


PROVIDENCE 


NEW  HAVEN 


PARTNER'S 

365  Crown  St.  (203)  624-5510 

(separate  women’s  room) 

RICARDO’S  COPA 

130  Crown  St.  (203)  776-6404 

THE  PUB  CAFE 

168  York  (203)  787-1809 

PARIfWAY 

1574  Chapel  St.  (203)  798-9655 


NEW  LONDON 


FRANK’S  PLACE 
9  Tilley  St. 

(203)  443-8883 
SALTY  DOG 
Pequot  Ave. 

NEW  MILFORD 


THE  ANSWER  CAFE 
235  Danbury  Rd.  Rte.  7 
(203)  354-7901 

WATERBURY 


THE  CLUB  CAFE 
384  W.  Main  St. 
(203)  755-7236 

WESTPORT 


THE  BROOK 
919  Boston  Post  Rd.  East 
(203)  226-6204 
VINCENT’S  DISCO 
925  State  St.  East 
(203)  227-9888 


RHODE  ISLAND 


CENTRAL  FALLS 


MARTY’S 

176  RaHroad  St.  (401)  728-5460 


FIFE  AND  DRUM 
123  Weybosset 
THE  GALLERY 
194  Richmond  St. 

MIRABAR 
109  Eddy  St. 

LA  BOHEME 

83  Dorrance  St.  (401)  621-8681 

SM1THFIELD 

THE  LOFT 

Famum  Pike  (401)  231-1180 

WOONSOCKET 

THE  HIGH  ST.  CAFE 
281  High  St.  (401)  762-9740 


MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON 

BOSTON  EAGLE 
88  Queensberry  St.  247-9586 
Leather.  Men.  Thurs.  Club  Nite,  Sunday 
Brunch  3PM.  Movies  Mon.  &  Tues.  8PM 
THE  BAR 

252  Boylston  St.  247-9308 
Disco  dancing,  mostly  men. 

CHAPS 

27  Huntington  Ave.  266-7778 
Men. 

DARTS 

271  Dartmouth  St.  536-8200 
Dancing.  Mostly  men. 

DELIVERY  ENTRANCE 
At  The  House  Restaurant 
12  Wilton  St.,  Allston  783-5701 
Men  &  Women.  “It’s  Different” 
HARRY’S  PLACE 
45  Essex  St. 

Dancing.  Men. 

HERBIE’S  RAMROD  ROOM 

1254  Boylston  St.  266-2986 

Leather.  Men.  Sunday  Brunch  7PM  Thurs. 

JACQUES 

79  Broadway  338-7502 
Mixed.  Dancing. 


NAPOLEON  CLUB 
52  Piedmont  St.  338-7547 
Dancing  Fri.,  Sat.,  Sun.  Men. 

PLAYLAND 
21  Essex  St. 

Men  (some  Women) 

119  MERRIMAC 

119  Merrimac  St.  523-8960 

Dancing.  Men.  Tues. -Thurs.  Buffet  9-1 IPM 

SAINTS 

(Call  354-8807)  Women 
SOMEWHERE 
295  Franklin  St.  423-7730 
Disco  Dancing,  Mixed. 

Sunday  Brunch  12-2PM 
SPORTER’S  CAFE 
228  Cambridge  St. 

Men.  Movies  Mon.,  5PM 
Sunday  Brunch  3PM 
TOGETHER , 

1 10  Boylston  St. 

Disco  Dancing.  Mixed. 

1270 

1270  Boylston  St.  261-1257 
Disco  Dancing.  Mixed  (mostly  Men) 

BROCKTON 

ENRICO’S  LOUNGE 
20  Legion  Pkwy 
(617)  588-9716 
BOB'S  PLACE 
44  Centre  St. 

(617)  588-9976 

CAMBRIDGE 

PARADISE 

180  Massachusetts  Ave.  864-4130 
Talking,  mostly  Men 

LOWELL 

COSMOPOLITAN  CAFE 
511  Market  St. 

LYNN 

FRAN’S  PLACE 
776  Washington  St. 

(617)  595-8%  1 
MR.  DOMINIC’S 
34-36  Central  Ave. 

(617)  595-9051 

NEW  BEDFORD 

FRIENDS  AND  LOVERS 
145  N.  Front  St. 

(617)993-9436 


THE  MEETING  PLACE 
1447  Acushnet  Ave. 

(617)  994-7674 
THE  R&R  CLUB 
78  Covel  St. 

(617)  995-8247 

NORTHAMPTON 


BELLOWS  FALLS 


ANDREW'S  INN 
(802)  436-3966 

BRATTLEBORO 


FLAT  ST.  DISCO 
(Gay  crowd  on  Wed.) 


THE  GAYLA 
Main  St. 

PROVINCETOWN 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


THE  ATLANTIC  HOUSE 
Masonic  Place 
(617)  487-3821 

THE  CROWN  AND  ANCHOR 
247  Commercial  St. 


MANCHESTER 


TUDOR  CAFE 

361  Pine  St.  (603)  623-9310 

NORTH  CONWAY 


THE  TOWN  HOUSE 
291  Commercial  St. 

(617)  487-0292 
MS.  247 

247  Commercial  St. 
(Women) 

THE  PIED  PIPER 
193 A  Commercial  St. 

(617)  487-1527 
(Women) 

POST  OFFICE  CABARET 
303  Commercial  St. 

(617)  487-0098 

RANDOLPH 


CAFE  MUSE  &  CAPTAIN  QUIG’S  BAR 
Main  St.  (603)  356-2313 


PORTSMOUTH 


SEA  PORT  CLUB 

Rt.  1  Bypass  (603)  436-9451 


MAINE 


AUGUSTA 


RANDOLPH  COUNTRY  CLUB 
(617)  %3-9809 


THE  EAST  SIDE 
N.  Belfast  Ave.  (Rte.  7) 
(207)  622-4393 

LEWISTON 


SPRINGFIELD 


THE  FRONTIER 
19  Pearl  St. 

THE  PUB 
382  Dwight  St. 
ARBOR  LOUNGE 
Washington  St. 

TYNGSBORO 


BLUE  SWAN 
Canal  St. 

OGUNQUIT 


ANABEL’S 

Rte.  1  (at  Maine  St.) 

(207)  646-8453 

ORONO 


DiROCCO’S  CABARET 
Frost  Rd.  (Rte.  3A) 

(617)  649-9186 

WORCESTER 


LUNA  BASE  ONE 
Rte.  2  (disco;  mixed) 

PORTLAND 


ISAIAH'S 
1 1  Thomas  St. 

THE  MAIL  BOX 

282  Main  St.  (413)  752-8992 

Disco,  Mixed. 


PHOENIX 

,83  Oak  St.  (207)  773-5695 
ONE  WAY 
10  Union  Place 
ROLAND’S  TAVERN 
413A  Cumberland  Ave. 
(207)  772-9159 


CALENDAR 


The  deadline  for  Calendar  Items  Is  Tuesday  at  noon  for  the  following  issue. 


46  sot 


Boston,  MA  —  Boston  Lesbians  and  Gay  Men 
Against  the  Right  (BLAGMAR)  present  "Tenth 
Birthday  Celebration  tor  the  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Community,"  featuring  a  repeat  performance 
(by  popular  demand)  of  our  Feb.  79  theater 
extravaganza,  the  all  women's  jazz  group  It's 
About  Time,  and  other  lively  entertainment. 
This  is  a  benefit  for  BLAGMAR  and  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Lesblan/Gay  Pride  Committee.  Delicious 
refreshments.  Including  a  special  birthday 
cake,  available.  Signed  for  the  deaf,  childcare. 
At  the  Music  Theater,  140  Clarendon  St., 
Boston  (near  the  Hancock  Bldg).  8pm-mld- 
nlght.  $1,  door.  Everybody's  invited  to  cele¬ 
brate  10  years  of  Lesbian/Gay  pride  with  us. 
Boston,  MA  —  Outhere!  joins  the  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Pride  parade.  Meet  at  the  Arlington  St. 
Church  at  10:45  or  join  us  along  the  parade 
route  sporting  our  banner.  All  lesbian  and  gay 
youth  14-21  are  welcome. 

Boston,  MA  —  Lesbian  and  Gay  Pride  Parade. 
Assemble  at  Copley  Sq.  at  11am. 

47  sun 

Boston,  MA  —  The  Chlitern  Mt.  Club  is  canoe¬ 
ing  down  the  North  River  for  a  picnic  by  the 
sea  in  Hanover.  For  details  call  Roy  Robertson 
weekdays  at  864-5770  ext  2577  or  evenings 
before  10  at  661-0996. 

Cambridge,  MA  —  Lesbian  and  Gay  Pride 
Workshop.  Poor  and  working  class  dykes  and 
tags:  How  do  we  relate  to  the  mainstream? 
ClaarSpace,  485  Mass  Are  (4th  fl)  2pm. 
Boston,  MA  —  Lesbian  and  Gay  Pride 
Workshop.  Marcia  Womongold  will  discuss 
her  book  Pornography:  A  License  to  Kill.  Glad 
Day  Book  Shop,  22  Bromfield  (2nd  floor).  8pm. 
Cambridge,  MA  —  Closet  Space  (WCAS,  740 
AM)  presents  Tom  Robinson,  Britain's  only 
openly  gay  rocker,  talking  about  politics  and 
music  . . .  with  performances  by  TRB.  10am. 
Cambridge,  MA  —  Daughters  of  Bilitis  is 
sponsoring  a  picnic  tor  gay  women  at  12  noon 
at  Magazine  Beach.  Call  661-3633  for  further 
Info. 

Philadelphia,  PA  —  Gay  Community  Center 
Coffeehouse  from  1-5pm  at  the  Center,  326 
Kater  St.  Call  WA  2-1623  for  information  about 
other  activities  at  the  Center  throughout  the 
week. 

New  York,  NY  —  Gay  People  In  Health  Care. 
Cladd  Stevens  will  be  talking  about  hepatitis 
B.  135  Eastern  Parkway,  Apt.  16D.  7:30pm.  Call 
638-7046  for  more  info. 

46  mon 

Cambridge,  MA  —  Lesbian  and  Gay  Folkdanc¬ 
ing  in  the  Peabody  Room  of  Phillips  Brooks 
House,  Harvard  Yard.  6:30-9pm.  All  are  wel¬ 
come. 

Salem, .  MA  —  North  Shore  Gay  Alliance 
regular  meeting,  featuring  members  from  the 
Combahee  River  Collective.  17  Sutton  Ave  at 
8pm. 


New  York,  NY  —  Coalition  for  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Rights;  in  recognition  of  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Pride  Week,  presents  The  Stonewall  Rebel¬ 
lion',  a  discussion  of  our  past,  our  present 
struggle,  and  what  it  means  for  our  future. 
Washington  Square  Methodist  Church,  133  W. 
4th.  7:30pm. 

Boston,  MA  —  Lesbian  and  Gay  Pride  Work¬ 
shop.  Body  energy  and  creativity  tor  faggots 
and  gay  men.  Focus  on  our  bodies  as  Instru¬ 
ments  for  expression.  Boston  Center  for  the 
Arts.  539  Tremont  St.,  South  End,  7pm. 
Brookline,  MA  —  Lesbian  and  Gay  Pride. 
Women's  Music.  Bring  your  own  Instruments. 
Commonstock  Restaurant,  48  Boylston  St., 
Brookline  Village.  7:30pm.  $1.50  admission. 
For  Info  call  566-9750. 

Boston,  MA  —  Committee  for  Gay  Youth  is 
sponsoring  a  Gay  Light  Support  Group  open 
house.  For  high  school  and  college  age 
women  who  are,  or  are  considering  being,  les¬ 
bians,  to  talk,  work  on  projects,  go  on  outings 
or  whatever  we  decide.  Arlington  St.  Church. 
7pm. 

Providence,  Rl  —  Gay  Community  Services 
meeting,  at  Matthewson  St.  Methodist 
Church.  7:30om. 

49  tues 

New  York,  NY  —  West  Side  Discussion 
Group.  'Emotional  Sado-masochism  in  Rela¬ 
tionships.'  Social  hour  and  refreshments. 
8:30pm.  All  women  are  welcome. 

Cambridge,  MA  —  Feminist  films  In  cele¬ 
bration  of  Lesbian  and  Gay  Pride  Week: 
‘Women  loving  women'  and  'Monday  morning 

?ronouns.’  Tt  Mass  Ave,  MIT  Room  10-250. 
pm.  $2.50  suggested  admission. 

Cambridge,  MA  —  Self-defense  for  Lesbians 
and  Gay  Men.  The  Office.  595  Mass  Ave  (3rd 
fl),  Central  Square.  7:30pm. 

Cambridge,  MA  —  Resurgence  of  the  Right: 
who  are  they  and  why  do  they  hate  us?  Red- 
book,  136  River  St.,  Central  Square.  7:30pm. 
Boston,  MA  —  Gay  men  and  Lesbians  In  the 
Schools.  An  open  meeting  with  discussion. 
Social  to  follow.  Arlington  St.  Church  (Boyl¬ 
ston  St.  entrance).  Sponsored  by  Boston  Area 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Schoolworkers.  7:30pm. 


20  wed 


Washington,  DC  —  Gay  People's  Alliance  of 
the  George  Washington  is  devoting  this 
evening's  program  to  the  Oct.  14th  National 
March  on  Washington,  at  the  GPA  Coffee¬ 
house,  Marvin  Center  Room  405,  800  21st  St. 
NW.  8pm. 

New  York,  NY  —  Meeting  of  Lesbian  and  Gay 
NEIGHBORS  of  Lower  Manhattan,  in  the 
Washington  Square  Methodist  Church,  133  W 
4th  St.  at  8pm. 

New  York,  NY  —  The  Lesbian  Mother  Custody 
Center  presents  the  rap  sessions  you've  been 
waiting  for.  Tonight:  Raising  male  children. 
7pm  at  110  E  23rd,  Room  502.  Call  777-8357  for 
more  info. 


Providence,  Rl  —  Dignity/Providence  will  hold 
Its  June  Liturgy,  business  meeting  and  social 
at  7:30pm.  McAuley  House,  163  Niagara  St. 
Call  (401)  521-5669  for  more  Info.  All  are 
invited  to  attend. 

Boston,  MA  —  OUT  HEREI  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing  summer  rap  group  organized  by  and  for 
lesbian  and  gay  youth  kicks  off  tonight  at 
Arlington  St.  Church,  355  Boylston.  Join  us 
for  an  alternative  to  the  bars  to  meet  and  talk 
about  our  lives.  For  lesbian  and  gay  youth 
14-21.  We'll  meet  EVERY  WEDNESDAY  from 
7-9pm.  Sponsored  by  the  Committee  for  Gay 
Youth. 

Boston,  MA  —  TOWN  MEETING  for  lesbians 
and  gay  men.  Speakers  and  an  open  discus¬ 
sion.  Faneull  Halt.  7pm. 

Boston,  MA  —  Spartacus  Youth  League 
member,  Michael  Weinstein,  speaking  on  ‘Ten 
Years  since  Stonewall:  How  the  gay  move¬ 
ment  was  co-opted  by  the  Democrats'.  George 
Sherman  Union,  B.U.  Room  315.  7pm 

21  thurs 

Cambridge,  MA  —  Exploring  our  racism  (tor 
white  lesbians  and  gay  men).  The  Office,  595 
Mass  Ave  (3rd  fl)  Central  Sq.  7:30pm. 
Cambridge,  MA  —  Job  discrimination  and 
harassment  in  the  workplace  and  the  military. 
ClearSpace,  485  Mass  Ave.  (Central  Sq  ).  8pm. 
New  York,  NY  —  The  Gllnes  presents  A  Fes¬ 
tival  of  Gay  Plays  at  the  Spike  Bar,  120  11th 
Ave.  Tonight:  Doric  Wilson's  ‘The  West  Street 
Gang'.  9pm.  $5. 

New  York,  NY  —  Gay  Activists  Alliance  open 
house  at  339  Lafayette  St.  (at  Bleecker). 
8:30pm. 

New  York,  NY  —  West  Side  Discussion 
Group.  'United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall!’ 
Michele  Pouget  will  discuss  the  need  for 
better  communication  between  lesbians  and 
gay  men.  All  are  welcome.  Refreshments  and 
social  hour.  8:30pm.  $2.  26  9th  Ave. 


22  fri 


Cambridge,  MA  —  Three  Clowns:  Skits  and 
Improvisations.  The  Office,  595  Mass  Ave  (3rd 
fl),  Central  Square.  7:30pm. 

Boston,  MA  —  Open  Poetry  reading  for 
lesbians  and  gay  men  at  the  Cafe  Gallery,  73 
Dartmouth  St.,  South  End.  8pm.  (At  9:30 
Ma'cha  Motor  will  perform  her  rock  poetry). 
Lynn,  MA  —  North  Shore  Gay  Alliance  (NSGA) 
is  holding  a  Gay  Pride  Week  Disco  at  Fran's 
Place  from  9pm-2am.  Donations  requested. 
Everyone  welcome. 

20  sot 

Cambridge,  MA  —  Lesbians  Fight  Against 
Rape:  Bringing  It  Out  of  the  Closet.  Women's 
Center,  46  Pleasant.  2-5prr>. 

Denver,  CO  —  Third  Annual  Rocky  Mountain 
Lesbian  and  Gay  Symposium.  Workshops  and 
discussion  groups  on  subjects  of  interest  to 
the  lesbian  and  gay  community.  Warren 
United  MEthodist  Church,  E.  14th  and  Gilpin. 
For  info  call  831-6268. 


Boston,  MA  —  OUT  HERE!  (Committee  for 
Gay  Youth)  for  lesbians  and  gay  youth  14-21 
meets  EVERY  SATURDAY  from  noon  to  5pm 
at  the  Arlington  Street  Church,  355  Boylston. 
Join  us  for  outings,  raps,  and  projects. 
Boston,  MA  —  Chlitern  Mt.  Club  Is  having  a 
pot-luck  supper  and  brief  meeting.  For  Info 
call  Dennis  Perry  at  723-5363. 

24  sun 

Cambridge,  MA  —  Sherli  Sherwood  and  the 
New  Harmony  Sisterhood  Band  will  be  per¬ 
forming  from  7-1 1pm  at  the  Old  Cambridge 
Baptist  Church,  1151  Mass  Ave.  In  a  benefit 
for:  Families  and  Friends  of  Prisoners,  Boston 
Bail  Funds,  and  the  Coalition  to  Stop  Institu¬ 
tional  Violence.  Tickets  are  $3.50  at  the  door 
or  $3  in  advance  at  the  Red  Bookstore,  136 
River  St.,  Cambridge. 

New  York,  NY  —  Gay  Pride  March  —  leaves 
Sheridan  Square  at  noon  and  proceeds  up 
Fifth  Avenue  for  Rally  In  Central  Park.  Into: 
(212)  777-1800. 

San  Francisco,  CA  —  Gay  Pride  Parade  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  festival  in  Civic  Center  Plaza.  Info: 
(415)  641-0100. 

Chicago,  IL  —  Gay  Pride  Parade.  Info:  (312)i 

528-8786. 

Houston,  TX  —  Gay  Pride  Rally.  Info:  (713) 
526-9719. 

Cambridge,  MA  —  Closet  Space  (740  AM, 
WCAS).  Couples  discuss  the  rewards  and  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  gaydesbian  long-term 
relationships.  10am. 

Gloucester,  MA  —  North  Shore  Gay  Alliance  • 
(NSGA)  Summer  Brunch  at  the  White  Rainbow 
Restaurant.  Noon  'til  2pm.  For  info  call 
927-2605  or  745-7582  before  June  20.  $6. 

New  York,  NY  —  Gay  Walk  for  Freedom  and 
Christopher  Street  Liberation  Day  Parade.  For 
info  call  (212)  243-1128  or  be  at  the 
Washington  Square  Arch  at  Noon 

26  tues 

New  York,  NY  —  West  Side  Discussion 
Group.  Open  Rap.  Women  only.  Refreshments 
and  social  hour.  $2.  8:30pm.  26  9fft  Ave. 

27  wed 

Washington,  DC  —  Gay  People's  Alliance  of 
George  Washington  University  Is  sponsoring 
a  talk  by  representatives  of  the  DC  Gay 
Activists  Alliance  on  the  group's  history  and 
recent  successes  in  DC  politics.  At  the  GPA 
Coffeehouse,  Marvin  Center,  800  21st  St.  NW. 

8pm 

Cambridge,  MA  —  Second  meeting-open 
house  for  TS  women  and  TS  men  at  8pm.  Call 
Outreach  Institute  for  details:  (6171  277-3454. 

July  28  sot 

Boston,  MA  —  Chiltern  Mt.  Club  will  be  going 
camping  and  biking  on  Prince  Edward  Island 
(Canada)  tor  1-2  weeks.  If  you’re  Interested 
call  John  at  (817)  275-1336.  Reservations  for 
space  must  be  made  as  far  in  advance  as 
possible. 
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